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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1857. 


EARLY NOTES ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
“ICON BASILIKE.” 


Though the question agitated by the late 
tenet De. Wordsworth in his “ Who wrote Icon 
Basiliké ?” is now generally, I believe, considered 
as settled in favour of Dr. Gauden, the following 
Notes written in a copy of Toland’s Amyntor, or 
a Defence of Milton's Life, London, 1699, in a 
handwriting of that time, may deserve to be re- 
corded in the columns of “N. & Q.” Some of the 
facts related are, I am aware, well known — others 
may be — but so much interest was once attached 
to the Icon Basiliké, that I think the space which 
these Notes will occupy may fairly be spared for 
them. By-the-bye, who. was the author of the 
clever parody on the nursery jingle on Dr. Words- 
worth’s volume ? 


«“ Who wrote ‘ Who wrote Icon Basiliké?’ 
I, said the Master of Trinity, 
I am a Doctor of Divinity, 
And I wrote ‘ Who wrote Icon Basilike.’” 


M. N. 8. 


“ A summary account of some relating to the 
Icon Basilice now in the Hands of Mr. Arthur 


North, Merchant, living at Tower Hill, An. 93. 


“1, Mr. North and Mr. Ch. Gauden (the Bishop’s son) 
married two sisters, Mr. Gauden dying above 10 years 
since, all his papers were left with his widow, amongst 
which were these carefully tied up relating to the Icon. 

“2. These papers were at first given by the Bishop's 
widow to her darling son John Gauden (apprentice with 
Sir Jonathan Dawes), and that upon his death they came 


ledge of that family it hath constantly been declared that 
the Bishop was the Author of the Book. 

“3. There are several letters and papers: I will give a 
particular account of each. 

“4. The Bishop was promoted from Bocking, a fat 
living, to a lean Bishoprick, which he complained was not 
sufficient to keep up the port of a Bishop, and thought 
that his merits claimed a better, and the death of Dr. 
Duppa being daily expected, He applied to the K. with 
a importunity to be translated to the Bishoprick of 

inchester. 


“1, There is a letter from Sir Edward Nicholas, secre- 
tary of state, dated Jan. 1660, to Dr. Gauden, Bishop of 
Exeter, wherein the secretary tells him that he wrote by 
the K.’s command to acquaint Him that the K. had re- 
ceived his Letter, that he should not long have cause to 
complain of his removal from Bocking. 

“2. There is a Copy of a Letter from the Bishop to the 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, dated Dec. 28, ’61, and also a copy 
of a petition to the King, all wrote by the Bishop’s haud. 
In these he sets forth his great merits. P. 36. 

“3. There is a Copy of a Letter of the Bishop’s to the 
Duke of York, Jan. 17, 61. His sole hope being in his 
mediation. P. 36. 

“4, There is an original Letter from the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hyde to the Bishop, March 13,’61. It imports that 
he had received several Letters from Him, that He was 
uneasie under his importunity, excuses his not being able 


to serve Him, speaks of annexing a Commendam to his 
Bishoprick, and in the close hath this expression, The 
particular you mention has indeed been imparted to me as 
a secret; 1 am sorry I ever knew it, and when it ceases to 
be a secret, it will please none but: Mr. Milton. 

* Epw. Hype, C.’ 

“5, There is a Letter of Mrs. Gauden’e own Hand- 
writing after the death of the Bishop to her son Mr. John 
Gauden, in which she speaks of the Book comonly called 
the King’s, She calls it the Jewel, and tells her son, that 
her husband hoped to make a fortune by it, and wonders 
it should be doubted whether her Husband wrote it; and 
says she has a Letter of a very great man’s which will clear 
it up. 

“6. There is a long Narrative of Mrs. Gauden’s Hand- 
writing showing that her Husband wrote the Book. This 
she sent to her son with the Letter, wherein she said, she 
had sent it that she might be a Clavis to him. 

“ The Narrative sets forth, 

“1. That after her Husband had wrote the Book, He 
show’d it to the Lord Capell, who approved it, and was 
for the printing it, but wish’d the K. might have a sight 
of it. 

“2. That an y maeennd was taken to convey it to the 
K. by the Lord Marquess of Hertford, when he went to 
the treaty at the Isle of Wight. 

“3. That the Marquis after his return from thence told 
her Husband, that he gave the Book to the King, and his 
Majesty did well like it, but was for putting it out, Not 
as his own, but another’s. But it being urg’d that Crom- 
well and others of the Army having got a great reputa- 
tion with the people for parts and piety, it would do best 
to be in the King’s name. His Majesty took time to con- 
sider of it. 

“4. That the Marquess told her Husband, that he 


| knew not what was become of the Papers, and said, God 


knows what will become of the King. 

“5. That her Husband not hearing the King’s pleasure 
about it, and finding danger hastening on Him, He having 
kept a Copy by him, sent it by one Mr. Symmonds, a per- 
secuted Minister, to the Press, together with a Letter. 


to Mr. Ch, Gauden, and that in his many years’ know- | That Mr. Royston was the printer, bat did not know but 


the King wrote it; That part of it was seized in the press, 
together with her husband’s Letter, and Mr. Symmonds 
was taken. 

“6. Nevertheless the work was carried on and finished 
a few days after his Majesty’s death. That when it was 
published, the parliament was enraged; and her Husband 
considering his life and estate to be in danger, fled to Sir 
John Wentworth’s near Yarmouth, intending thence to 
pass the seas; but Mr. Symmonds falling sick and dying 
soon after, not having been examined, and it not being 
discovered that her Husband was concern’d in it (The 
Letter which had been taken having no name to it), He 
altered his purpose and returned home. 

“7, That there was an Epistle first intended. That the 
first title was Suspiria Regalia, but changed to Icon Ba- 
silice, and that there were two chapters added. 

“8. That the Marquess of Hertford, the Lord Capel, 
Bishop Duppa, and Bishop Morley, were at first the only 
persons privy to it. 

“9, That after the King’s restoration Dr. Morley told 
her Husband that his merit was such, that He could ask 
nothing but he would receive it. 

“10. That Bishop Duppa of Winchester being very sick 
(He died March 26, ’62, Gauden was translated to Wor- 
cester, May, ’62, and died the 20th of Sept., ’62.), Her Hus- 
band went to the King and acquainted Him that He was 
Author of the Book, and for the truth thereof appealed to 
Bishop Duppa, his Majesty’s Tutor, who was yet living; 
and made an Apology for printing it, without his Ma- 
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jesty’s father’s order or his, but pleaded the circumstances 


of time, and the K.’s danger. 

“11. That his Majesty told her Husband that till then 
He never knew that he wrote it, but thought it was his 
father’s, yet wonder’d how he could have time; and ob- 
served that it was wrote like a Scholar as well as like a 
King; and said that if it had been published sooner, it 
might have saved his father’s life: That at the same time 
os King gave him a promise of the Bishoprick of Win- 
chester. 

“12. That He afterwards acquainted the Duke of York 
that He was the Author of that Book which went under 
his father’s name; and that the Duke answered He had 
thought that his father wrote it: That her Husband then 
told his Highness that the King had promised Him the 
Bishoprick of Winchester, and that his Highness assured 
Him of his favour. 

“13. That Bishop Duppa dying, Her Husband applied 
to the King upon his promise; but Dr. Morley who had 
told her Husband that he might have what he would ask, 
got it, and her Husband was made Bishop of Worcester; 
_ having enjoyed it about half a year, fell sick and 
died. 

“14. That she petitioned the King; setting forth that 
her Husband left her a Widow with 4 sons and a daughter. 

“15. That it cost her Husband 2002. to remove from 
Exeter to Worcester, and prayed his Majesty to bestow 
the half year’s rents upon her, which he denied, and gave 
them to another. 


“ Toland’s testimony about Mrs. Gauden, p. 130. 


“ Mrs. Gauden was often heard to relate the substance of 
her Narrative to her friends and relations, and who, when 
Dr. Nicholson, then Bishop of Glocester, did on her re- 
ceiving the sacrament put the Question to her, affirm’d 
that her Husband wrote that Book, which several now 
living in that city do very well remember. 


“ Dr. Hollingworth's account of Mr. North’s papers. Ep. 


to his Sermon. 


“1. The first paper is a petition to the King for the 
Bishoprick of Winchester, which indeed is so Romantick, 
so childishly cracking and boasting of his Heroic and 
Secret Service that one would think he had lost all im- 
pressions of common polity and prudence. 

“2. The next paper is a Letter to my Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, still for the Bishoprick of Winchester; In which he 
down-right offers to commit the sin of simony, and bids 
one half of the Bishoprick of Winchester to get the other. 
Now He that will enter in at the door of perjury and for- 
swear Himself, will not fail to tell a Risehood, when 
covetousness and pride have the ascendant. 

“3. The last paper is a long Narrative of Mrs. Gauden’s, 
in which she tells you of Dr. Gauden’s acquainting K. 
Ch. 2nd that He wrote the King’s Book, who promised 
Him thereupon the reversion of the Bishoprick of Win- 
chester; though He owned to Dr. Walker after He was 
Elect of Worcester that He knew not whether K. Ch. 2. 
knew that He was the Author of it. 

“4. Mrs. Gauden says that some of the Rump Parlia- 
ment friends took the very manuscript her Husband sent 
to his Majesty and appointed a private Committee to find 
out the business. This had been brave for Mr. Milton, 
who would have taken notice of it in his answer to the 
K. Book. And no doubt the Rump would have got this 
News all over the Nation.” — Dr. Hollingworth’s Epistle 
to his Sermon published An, ’93. 


[We find the foregoing “Summary Account” is ex- 
tracted from a pamphlet published in 1693, entitled, 
“ Truth brought to Light, or the Gross Forgeries of Dr. 
Hollingworth Detected; to which is annexed a Manifest 


Proof that Dr. Gauden, not King Charles the First, was 
the author of Icon Basilike, by a late happy discovery of 
his original papers upon that occasion.” An abstract of 
this document is also given by Dr. Wordsworth in Who 
Wrote Icon Basilike? pp. 15, 16. Ep, “N. & Q.”] 


ENIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE. 


I have been kindly favoured with the following 
authentic list of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who, in 1829-30, composed the Metropolitan 
Convent in England : — 


1, Admiral Sir William Sydney Smith, G.C.B., Grand 
Prior of England. 
2. The Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D’Eynconrt, M.P., 
Prior of the Metropolitan Convent of England. 
8. The Right Hon. George Hamilton Chichester, after- 
wards Marquis of Donegal. 
4. John James m de Hochepied Larpent, afterwards 
a Baronet. 
5. Henry Smedley, Esq., Commander of Larissa, &c. 
6. Richard Forester, Esq. 
7. William Peter, Bsq., ALP. 
8. Sir James Fellowes. 
9. Colonel Sir Hugh Percy Davison, K.H. 
10. Right Hon. John George Lambton, G.C.B., afterwards 
Earl of Durham ; Grand Prior of Scotland. 
Edmund Lomax, Esq. 
12, Septimus Arabin, Esq. 
13. William Dorset Fellowes, Esq., Secretary of the Me- 
tropolitan Convent of England. 
14. William Russell, 
15. Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, K.G. 
16. William Williams, Esq., M.P. 
17. The Right Hon. George Byng, Viscount Torrington. 
18. Charles Mackinnon, ot M.P. 
19. The Right Hon. Lord William Henry Hugh Chol- 
mondeley, M.P. 
20. His Royal Highness Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
Sussex, K.G. 
21. Sir William Rumbold, Baronet. 
22. Augustus Frederick Fitzgerald, Duke of Leinster, &c. 
&c. &c., Grand Prior of Ireland. 
23. Thomas George Corbet, Esq., M.P. 
24. John James Watts, Esq., of Hawkesdale Hall, Com- 
mander of Carlisle. 
25. Colonel Charles Doyle. 
26. The Right Hon. Joseph Leeson, Earl of Miltown. 
27. Colonel Charles Kemys Kemys Tynte, Esq., M.P. 
28. Matthew Wilson, Esq. 
29. Sir Jasper Atkinson. 
30. Charles Porcher, Esq., M.P. 
81. Walter Croker, Esq. 


Can I be informed, through “ N. & Q.,” if the 
Metropolitan Convent is still flourishing? Any 
information respecting a convent which was esta- 
blished at Liverpool between twenty-five and 
thirty years ago would also be most acceptable. 
Wintaror. 
Malta. 


HEARNIANA, 


Unpublished Letter of Tom Hearne.— In look- 
ing over some old manuscripts here the other day, 
I found the letter of Hearne the antiquary to 
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Father Haye, an antiquary long resident at Edin- 
burgh, of which I subjoin a copy. I found at 
the same time part of the MS. History of Scotland 
by Father Haye, which has the following descrip- 
tion of himself on the title-page: 
“ Descriptio Scotize 
Historico-Geographica 
Authore 
Richardo Afigistino de La Haye Scoto 
Canonico Regulari D. Genovife 
Parisiensis 
Priore Fani Petri de Petrimonte ad Altum Fluvium 
1696.” 


Father Haye was a relation of ours, and a great 
friend of my grandfather's, and I have a good 
many of his MSS.; some, I am sorry to say, in a 
very dilapidated state from damp and confusion, 
and some nearly illegible from bad writing. My 
— was also an antiquary, and compiled a 

‘onasticon of Scotland, of which I have the MS., 
never published. 


“Sir, —I did not receive your kind Letter of Sept. 1. 
till last Night. I am glad the interpolated Fordun is like 
te come from so good a hand. I had heard of it some time 
since. And I have therefore taken care that my Design 
shall not interfere with yours. I give the genuine Fordun, 
and that too from a MS. which (as I gather from your 
Proposals) will not be regarded in your Ed. of the inter- 
polated Fordun; upon which account there is no reason 
why you should stop your Edition for the book I am pub- 
lishing. As Fordun left his Work imperfect, and did not 
revise what he had written, ’tis no wonder there are so 
many Grammatical Mistakes in him. Besides which 
there are also many Historical Errors, which for me to 
correct, and animadvert upon, would be to interfere with 

‘ou, which, as 1 said before,I avoid. I act the Part of an 
itor, not of a Commentator. 

“Since youJe so obliging as to offer me your service, 
I desire the favour of you to know, (1) What you think 
of the Story of Pope Joan? ’Tis in the Interpolations, 
but not in the genuine Fordun. (2) What you think of 
Fordun’s telling us that Robert III. was born of Eliz. 
Mure eztra matrimonium ? (3) Whether you have met 
with any authentick MS. in which Fordun is called Jo- 
hannes Scot cognomento Fordon? (4) Whether the MS. 
in the Library of the Scots College at Paris, from which a 
passage is published in p. 19. of Chartu Authentica, be not 
really a Copy of the interpolated Fordun? 

“T am, with all true respect, 
Honoured Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
“Tuo. HEARNE. 


Indorsed } 
“To Mr. Richard Haye at the, 
Potteraw in Hewison’s near 
dinburg.” 
J. Ss. 
Spottiswoode, 


A Note by Hearne on the “ Description of Wales.” 
—The subjoined note in the handwriting of Hearne 
is from the fly-leaf of a copy of Sir’John Prise’s 
Description of Wales (Oxford, 1663), formerly in 
Hearne’s possession : 

Suum cuiq. 
Tho. Dec. 
14 MDCCXXIL. 


“The following description of Wales was published by 
Mr. Thomas Ellis, A.M., and Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxon, but ‘tis much altered from the edition w** Dr. 
Powell set out with The Historie of Cambria now call’d 
Wales, at London in 1584, 4°. 

“ The said Mr. Thomas Ellis was a learned man and a 
very great antiquary. He began also to reprint the said 
History o Cambria » wh was grown (and is now) very 
searce. In order to w** that great antiquary Rob. 
Vaughan, of Hengwort, in Merionethshire, Esq. (who was 
diverted by other business from publishing this work as 
he otherwise designed), communicated to him his cor- 
rections and additions. But Mr. Ellis finding that a 
oreny illitterate author called Percie Enderbie had been 

fore hand with him, and some way or other had got 
Mr. Vaughan’s notes also, and was so bold as without Mr. 
Vaughan’s leave to print them in his book (w* is but a 
poor thing), in folio called Cambria Triumphans, or ancient 
and modern British and Welsh Histories, he laid by his 
design, and so no more was printed than 128 pages, all 
w*) are here. After he had desisted (for w% all curious 
and learned men were very sorry, he being so very ca- 

ble of doing great matters) the copies, all but a very 
lew, were sold for wast paper, upon w*" account the Book 
is now a wonderfull rarity and highly valuable. Dr. 
Powell’s additions are marked thus Mr. Vaughan’s 
thus 4. This book belonged to the Rev. Mr. Josiah 
Pullen, M.A., and Vice principal of Maud. Hall, Oxon.” 


Cx, Horrer. 


MRS. MARGARET WOFFINGTON,. 


Mr. C. Reade has drawn a very charming, but 
rather too highly rose-tinted sketch of the captivat- 
ing Peg, who, after all, did not turn saint till in- 
firmity had so stricken her that she was incapable 
of continuing in her old line of sinning. As an 
illustration of the good-nature and true artistic 
feeling of this actress, who for seventeen years 
(1740 —1757) turned the heads and offended the 
ears of London playgoers, Mr. Reade notices her 
condescension in playing old Mrs. Day in The 
Committee. Davies says that she acted Mrs. 
Day, but Genest asserts that “her name does 
not appear to Mrs. Day in the bills, whereas 
it frequently stands to Ruth, and that to the 
last season of her acting.” She played Lotha- 
rio only twice, producing little effect. On the 
other hand, her Sir Harry Wildair was to the 

oung and old gentlemen of the town what 
Meduns Vestris’s Don Giovanni was in the sue- 
ceeding century. Strange as it may sound, there 
may have been individuals who saw both these 
ladies. The young boy of twelve who saw Peg’s 
Sir Harry in 1757, may as an old boy of seventy- 
five have witnessed the performance of Madame 
as the Don in 1820, There was only one cha- 
racter, that of Portia, in which Margaret turned 
her unpleasant voice to good account. In the 
first scene of Act V. Lorenzo says, “ That is the 
voice, or I am much deceived, of Portia.” ‘To 
which the latter — “He knows me, as the 
blind man knows the cuckoo, by the bad voice.” 


And with these words Peg, as handsome and as 
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inharmonious as a peacock, used to laugh outright, 
and her audience with her. Mr. Reade, it will be 
remembered, in the popular work above-named, 
notices the rivalry of Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, the former as Statira, the latter as 
Roxalana, in the Rival Queens. The town de- 
clared for Statira, and Mrs. Bracegirdle gracefully 
acknowledged the superiority of Mrs. Oldfield in 
tragedy. They had a similar struggle in comedy, 
which is unnoticed by Mr. Reade; they both 
played Mrs. Brittle, and again the public gave the 
preference to Mrs. Oldfield. Few actresses took 
such a wide range of character as Mrs. Woffing- 
dag She was the original Charlotte in the = 

} , and (in England) the original Lad 

Allow me to add, by way of P.S. to this thea- 
trical note, that Mr. Dovaexass is quite correct in 
the date of Holman’s first appearance, Oct. 25, 
1784. Iso copied it from the play-bill, and if the 
error be mine, I can only account for it by the 
fact that when writing my communication to “ N. 


& Q.” I had some bills of 1785 before me. 


BASIL FIELDING KILLED BY HIS BROTHER. 


In the old register of the parish of St. Olave, 
Hart Street, London, is the following entry among 
the burials: 

“1667, May 10. Basil Fielding slayne by his brother.” 


This does not at first sight quite agrée with 
Pepys's Diary, May 9, 1667 : 

“In our street at the Three Tuns Tavern, I find a great 
hubbub; and what was it, but two brothers had fallen 
out, and one killed the other; and who should they be 
but the two Fieldings? One whereof, Bazill, was page to 
my Lady Sandwich, and he hath killed the other, himself 
being very drunk, and so is sent to Newgate.” 

May 10th. Here follows some further de- 
scription, to which is added : 

“ After dinner went into the church, and there saw his 
corpse with the wound in his left breast; a sad spectacle, 
and a broad wound, which makes my hand now shake to 
write of it.” 

We shall see how the discrepancy as to the 
name is reconciled. Meanwhile it will be noticed 
that in that period the funeral followed close upon 
the death of a person. The murder was on the 
9th May, the burial on the 10th. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that only a year and a half 
had then elapsed since the termination of the 
great plague, which had rendered very early in- 
terment necessary. 

July 4th. On this day the sight-seeing annalist 
went to the Sessions House, to” hear the trial of 
Fielding before Chief Justice Keeling : 

“There was also tried this morning Fielding (which I 
thought had been Bazill, but it proved the other, and 


Bazill was killed) that killed his brother, who was found 
guilty of murder, and nobody pitied him.” 

If any of your readers should be able to supply 
particulars of this melancholy case from the public 
records of the time, or other sources, it would 
prove very interesting. I find no notice of the 
event in the accounts of the noble family of which 
these youths appear to havé been members. Be- 
fore I leave the subject of this remarkable register 
of burials, allow me to record an instance of 
frightful superstition, of which, alas! the middle 
of the nineteenth century, with all its boasted en- 
lightenment, can furnish specimens : 

“1579, 16th Maye, was buried Agnes Peirsonn, Svant 
to Mr. Paule Banninge, aged 30 yeres, Bewitched.” 


Perhaps another inmate of the same house may 
have been thought to have fallen a victim to the 
same imaginary infliction, though it is not men- 
tioned; as we read, on the 21st of December, 
1579, of the burial of Paule Banninge’s wife, aged 
twenty-eight, of a consumption. T. B. 


TREASURERS AND REGISTRARS OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON, 


The following complete Series of the Treasurers 
and Registrars of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London may be acceptable to some readers of 
“N. & Q.” Like the List of Presidents (2™ S. 
iii. 211.), they have been compiled from the Col- 
lege Annals, and may be relied on as authentic. 


Wituiag Munk, M.D. 
Finsbury Place, March 31, 1857. 
TREASURERS. 
The First recorded Treasurer of the College was : — 


. 1583. William Baronsdale, M.D., appointed to that 
office 14 Nov. 1583. Obiit 1608. 

1587. William Gilbert, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 1603. 

1593. Radolph Wilkinson, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 1609. 

1594. Christopher Johnson, M.D. Oxon. Obiit 1597. 

1597. William Gilbert, M.D. Vide No. 2. 

1600. Richard Forster, M.D. Oxon., 1573. Obiit 1616. 

1601. Thomas Langton, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 1606. 

1604. William Baronsdale, M.D. Vide No. 1. 

1608. George Turner, M.D. Cantab. (?)  Obiit 
1609-10. 

. 1610. Mark Ridley, M.D. Cantab. 

. 1612. Edward Lister, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 1620. 
1620. Mark Ridley, M.D. Vide No. 8. 

10. 1621. Richard Palmer, M.D. Cantab. 

11. 1626. John Giffard, M.D. Oxon. Obiit 1647. 

12. 1628. William Harvey, M.D, The discoverer of the 

circulation of the blood. Obiit 3 June, 1657. 
13. 1629. William Clement, M.D. Obiit 1636. 
14. 1630. Simeon Fox, M.D. Obiit 20 April, 1642. 
1634. John Giffard, M.D. Vide No. i1. 
15. 1643. John Clark, M.D. Cantab, Obiit 1653. 
16. 1645. Othowell Meverell, M.D. Lugd. Batav. Incorp. 
Cantab., 1616. Obiit 13 July, 1648. 
17. 1648. Sir Edward Alston, M.D. Cantab. 
Oxon., 1626. Obiit 24 Dec. 1669. 
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— 


. 1667. John Micklethwaite, M.D. Patav., 1638. In- 
. 1676. Thomas Coxe, M.D, Patay., 1641. 
. 1682. Daniel Whistler, M.D. Lugd. Batav., 1645. 
Rogers, M.D. Patav. Incorp, Oxon., 
. 1686. Sir Thomas Millington, M.D. 1659. 
. 1690. Thomas Burwell, M.D. Lugd. Batav. Incorp. 


. 1694, Edward Browne, M.D. Cantab., 1663. M.D. 
. 1704. Edward Halse, M.D. Lugd. Batay. 
. —— Clerk, M.D. Cantab., 1666. Obiit 8 Dec. 
. 1714. Walter Harris, M.D. Lutetia Paris. (?) Obiit 


. 1725. Henry Plumptre, M.D. Cantab., 1706. Obiit 
. 1739. Richard Tyson, M.D. Cantab., 1715. 


. 1751. Sir William Browne, M.D. Oxon. et Cantab. 
. 1754. Thomas Wilbraham, M.D. Oxon., 1752. 
. 1762. Henry Hinckley, M.D. Cantab., 1754. Obiit 


. 1788. Sir Lucas Pepys, M.D, Oxon., 1774, Obiit 17 
. 1799. Richard Budd, M.D. Cantab., 1775. Obiit 2 


. 1814, William George Maton, M.D. Oxon., 1801. 
4. 1820. George Gilbert Currey, M.D. Oxon., 1804. 
5. 1823. Thomas Turner, M.D. Cantab., 1804, 

. 1845, Edward Thomas Monro, M.D. Oxon., 1814. 
. 1854. James Alderson, M.A. Cantab., 1822. 


. 1579. Roger Marbeck, M.D. Oxon., 1573. The first 


. 1630. William Clement, M.D. Obiit 1636. 
. 1636. Eleazer Hodson, M.D. Patay. 


3. 
4. 
5 
6. 


1655. Sir Francis Prujean, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 23 
June, 1666. 

1664. Baldwin Hamey, M.D. Lugd. Batav., 1626. 
Incorp. Oxon., 1629-30. Obiit 1676, et. 76. 


corp. Oxon., 1648. Obiit 28 July, 1683, wt, 70. 
Incorp. 
Oxon., 1646. Obiit 1685. 


Incorp. Oxon., 1647. Obiit 11 May, 1684. 


Obiit 


5 Jan. 1703-4, wt. 75 


Oxon. 
1692. John Lawson, M.D. Patav., 1659. Incorp. Can- 
tab. Obiit 21 May, 1705. 
Oxon., 1667, Obiit 28 Aug. 1708, wt. 64. 
Incorp. 
Oxon. (?) Obiit 3 Dec. 1711, xt. 80. 


1731 or 1732. 


. 1718. Henry Levett, M.D. Oxon., 1699. Obiit July, | 


1725, et. 58. 

1721. Thomas West, M.D. Oxon., 1696. 
Aug. 1738, xt. 70. 

1723. Henry Levett, M.D. Vide No. 31 


Obiit 17 


26 Nov. 1746. 
1727. George Wharton, M.D. Cantab., 1719. Obiit 
21 March, 1739. 
Obiit 3 


January, 1749-50. 


1746, Samuel Horsman, Cantab., 1728. Obiit 


22 Nov. 1751. 


Obiit 10 March, 1774, xt. 82. 
Obiit 
29 March, 1782. 


1 Nov. 1779. 
1779. Robert Thomlinson, M.D. Cantab., 1766. Obiit 
5 June, 1788, 


June, 1830, wt. 88. 


Sept. 1821, wt. 75. 


M.D. 
Oxon., 1829. The present Treasurer of the 
College. 


REGISTRARS, 


appointed Registrar. On the 3rd Nov. 1581, he 
was elected for life, and retained this office to his 
death in July, 1605. 

1605. Radolph Wilkinson, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 


1609. 
1609. Matthew Gwinne, M.D. Oxon., 1593. Obiit 
627. 
1627. Simeon Fox, M.D. Obiit 20 April, 1642. 
Incorp. Oxon., 
1615-6. 


7. 1639. Othowell Meverell, M.D. Lugd. Batav., 1613. 
Incorp. Cantab., 1616. Obiit 13 July, 1648. 

8. 1641. Francis Prujean, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 23 June, 
1666. 

9. 1650. Baldwin Hamey, M.D. Lugd. Batav., 1626. 
Incorp. Oxon., 1629-30. Obiit 1676, wt. 76. 

10. 1655. George Ent, M.D. Patav., 1636. Incorp. Oxon., 
1638. Obiit 13 Oct. 1689, wt. 85. 

11. 1670. William Staines, M.D. Cantab., 1638. Obiit 
1679-80. 

12, 1674. Daniel Whistler, M.D. Lugd. Batay., 1645. 
Incorp. Oxon., 1647. Obiit 11 May, 1684. 

13. 1682. Samuel Collins, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 1685. 

14. 1685. Thomas Burwell, M.D. Lugd. Batav. Incorp. 


Oxon. 
15. 1690. Richard Griffith, M.D. 
16. 1691. John Bateman, M.D. Oxon., 1682. 
17. 1692. Thomas Gill, M.D. Cantab., 1681. Obiit 5 July, 
1714. 
1702, John Bateman, M.D. Vide No. 16. 
18. 1716. Humphry Brooke, M.D. Cantab., 1694. 


19. 1718. Henry Plumptre, M.D. Cantab., 1706. Obiit 
26 Nov. 1746. 

20. 1723. Richard Tyson, M.D. Cantab., 1715.  Obiit 
3 January, 1749-50. 

21. 1737. Laurence Martel, M.D. Cantab., 1726. Obiit 
1746. 

22. 1739. Thomas Reeve, M.D. Cantab., 1721. Obiit 
83 October, 1780, et. 80. 

23. 1745. William Bedford, M.D. Cantab., 1737. Obiit 
11 July, 1747. 

24. 1747. Thomas Lawrence, M.D. Oxon., 1740. Obiit 


6 June, 1783. 
25. 1767. Anthony Askew, M.D. Cantab. Obiit 28 Feb. 
1774, wt. 51. 
26. 1774. Richard Tyson, M.D. Oxon., 1760. Obiit 9 
August, 1784. 
27. 1781. Henry Revell Reynolds, M.D. Cantab., 1773. 
Obiit 22 Oct. 1811, wt. 66. 
28. 1784. James Hervey, M.D. Oxon., 1781. Obiit 1824. 
29. 1814, Joseph Cope, M.D. Cantab., 1810. 
30, 1815. Clement Hue, M.D, Oxon., 1807, 
31. 1824, William Macmichael, M.D. Oxon., 1816. 
32. 1829. Francis Hawkins, M.D. Oxon., 1823, The pre- 
sent Registrar of the College. 


Minor Notes. 


Gibbon’s House and Library. — They are both 
in the possession of the Rev. W. Halliday of Glen- 
thorne and Waters-Meet, both near Lynton and 
Lynmouth. Through the great kindness and libe- 
rality of that gentleman, the late lamented Eliot 
Warburton was permitted to make use of this 
library, while at the same time he was offered the 
entire use of the villa or house. In this house 
Eliot Warburton wrote Rupert and the Cavaliers. 
M. A., Balliol. 
[Some notices of the dispersion of a portion of Gibbon’s 
library will be found in “ N, & Q.” 1* S. vii. 407, 485. 535. ; 
viii. 88. 208. ] 


Burial during suspended Animation, §e. — 

«“ Joannes Scotus, called the Subtle, and a Schoolman, 
being digged up again by his servant, unfortunately 
absent at his burial, and who knew his master’s manner 
in such fits, was found ‘ to have been buried alive.’ The 
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like happened in our days, in the person of a player 
buried at Cambridge. I have heard also of a physician 
et living, who recovered a man to life which had hanged 
himeelf, and had hanged half an hour, by frications and hot 
baths; and the same physician did profess that he made 
no doubt to recover any man that had hanged so long, 
so his neck were not broken with the first swing.” —Bacon, 

Instaur, 3rd Pt. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Shuttlecoch, an Aristocratic Game. — 

“ The play at shuttlecock is become so much in request 
at Court, that the making shuttlecockes is almost growne 
a trade in London — prestat otiosd esse qua nihil agere.” 
— MS, Diary, 1601-3. 

Ct. Horrer. 


Derivation of the Word “ Cotton.” — Webster 
thinks it probable that this word is derived from 
an Arabic word Kotun, signifying thin or fine. 

It seems, however, not improbable that the 
word cotton, as used in the west of Europe, may 
be derived from the Latin word cotoneum, a 

uince ; to which, in respect of size, the elder 
liny (xii. 21.) compares the fruit or gourds (cu- 
curbita) of the cotton tree. After his day coto- 
neum may possibly have become the current name 
for the calyx ; and, in lapse of time, for the sub- 
stance which it contained. Henry T. Rivey. 


Wood's “ History of Oxford.” —In the library 
of the Philosophical Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
is a copy of Wood's Historia et Antiquitates Uni- 
versitalis Oxoniensis, fol., Oxonii, 1674, on the 
title-page of which are the following MS. notes: 
“E libris Thome Robinson, A.M., Rectoris de 
Wicliffe, 1736 ;” and in the same handwriting — 

“Cum notulis manuscriptis Viri Reverendi Guil. 
Smithii, A.M., aliquandiu 
Senioris Socii, et posted Ecclesiw de Melsonby in Agro 
Eboracensi Rectoris.” 


The above volume is filled with notes, correc- 


tions, and additions, written on the wide margins 
and on inserted leaves, which might be very use- 
ful and interesting to some of your Oxford corre- 
spondents. W. C. Treveryan. 

Wallington. 

P.S. At the end of the above volume is in- 
serted a broad sheet, probably seldom to be met 
with, containing — 

“ A Description of the Painting of the Theater in Ox- 
ford. Printed by Leon Lichfield, a.p. 1674.” 


Marriage Certificate of the Period of the Com- 
monwealth.—I lately found among the papers of 
a deceased baronet, the following certificate of 
marriage ; and as I am informed by an eminent 
antiquary that it is very curious, he never having 
seen a similar one, it may be worthy of preserva- 
tion in the pages of “N. & Q.:” 

“Fforasmuch as I, having receiued a Certificatt of 
the date of the xiij of this moonth, under the hand and 
seale of Owen Perkin, Gent., Register of the consolidated 


llegii Universitatis Oxon. | 


' churches of Mathry, that Publicacon was made of an in- 
tencon of marriage three lord’s days thenbefore in the 
said parish church between Phillip Harry and Ann Harry, 
if not any thing objected to the contrary, These are there- 
fore at the desire of the said parties to certify all whome 
it may concern, that according to the Act of Parliament 
for marriages, the said Phillip and Anne this present day 
came before me, and taking each other by the hand did 
plainly and distinctly pronounce the words in the said 
Acte mencded to be pronounced by them, And thereupon, 
according to the said Acte, I pronounced them to be 
husband and wife. Given under my hand and seale the 
ffourteenth day of July, 1655. 


“Tuomas Davis.” 
This form could not have differed much from 
that in use among Dissenters in the present day. 
Joun Pavin Pars. 
Haverfordwest. 


A Novel Game of Chess. — A letter from 
Hanover in a recent number of Le Nord describes 
a grand fancy dress ball given in the Theatre 
Royal by Count Platen, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The proceedings commenced by a pro- 
cession of living chessmen, the whole of the pieces 
magnificently dressed. After the procession the 
pieces took up a position on a gigantic chess-board 
prepared for the occasion, and two magicians then 
played a game which excited great interest and 
amusement. After the match dances illustrative 
of all countries and classes of population ensued. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Queries. 


Rubbings of Monumental Brasses.—I shall be 
very happy to rub any of the brasses in this 
| county, or in Norfolk or Suffolk, for any of the 
| correspondents of “N. & Q.” 

My own collection is confined to Cambri hire, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk; and, therefore, I shall be 
only too glad to rub any of the brasses in this 
neighbourhood in exchange for others which I 
have not the chance of getting at. K. K. K. 

St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


|  Weathercocks.—TI shall feel greatly obliged if 


| some of your correspondents will inform me, 1. 


| When weathercocks first began to be used? 2. 
| Under what circumstances, and for what purpose ? 
| 3. What was the original shape ? and 4. Why the 
figure of the cock, hare, greyhound, and arrow, so 
generally prevail ? 

Any other information tending to throw light 
on the various shapes and representations adopted 
in the vanes of the present day, will be = ac- 
ceptable and interesting. 

Hull. 


The Old Court Suburb. —I am not aware that 
any of the various authors who have written about 
Kensington notice the residence of royalty there 
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previous to the period of William III. That mo- 
narch purchased the mansion of the Finches, and 
converted it into a palace, and there Queen Vic- 
toria held her first council. As a court-suburb, 
however, Kensington is of more remote antiquity 
than the time of “ great Nassau.” Lord Camp- 
bell, in his Lives of the Chancellors (vol. i. p. 160., 
4th edit.), quotes the following entry from the 
Close Roll, temp. Edward LI. : 

“On the 23rd August, in the 30th year of the King, in 
the King’s chamber at Kensington, in the presence of Otho 
de Grandison, Amadio, Earl of Savoy, John de Bretagne, 
and others of the King’s Council, the King’s Great Seal 
was delivered by the King’s order, by the hand of Lord 
John de Drakensford, Keeper of the Wardrobe, to Lord 
Adam de Osgodeberg, Keeper of the Rolls of the Chancery, 
who was enjoined to keep it under the seal of Master 
John de Caen, and the Lords William de Birlay and 
Robert de Bardelay, until the King should provide himself 
with a Chancellor, The Seal being so disposed of, the 
King set forward on his journey to Dover, by the way of 
Chichester.” 

Was the “King’s Chamber in Kensington” a 
temporary or a permanent residence ? 

J. Doran. 


Souls. — What kind of moths in Gloucester- 
shire and the neighbouring counties are called 
“souls”? A clerical friend told me a while ago, 
as an instance of gross ignorance, that a Sunday 
School child in that county being questioned as to 
what was a soul, replied, “A Fittle green thing 
about as long as that,” displaying at the same time 
the first joint of his little finger. I told him I 
thought that the child was quite correct, and that 
a peculiar small moth or butterfly was there 
known by the name of a “soul.” I ask now 
whether or not I was right. If I was, the resem- 
blance to the classical Psyche and her butterfly 
wings, and the old fancy that the soul flew awa 
from the body of the dying like a butterfly, will 
be obvious. Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Womanly Heels. — What is intended by “ wo- 
manly heels,” or “ ponerse en chapines,” a Spanish 
saying ? M. A. Baur. 


Rats used in Military Operations —“ To rat,” 
Origin and Meaning of the Term. — James, in his 
Military Dictionary, London, 1816, has stated — 
“That rats are sometimes used in military operations, 
particularly in enterprises for the purpose of setting fire 
to magazines of gunpowder. On these occasions a lighted 
match is tied to the tail of the animal. Marshal Vauban 
recommends, therefore, that the walls of powder maga- 
zines should be made very thick, and the passages for 
light and wind so narrow as not to admit them.” 


Can any instances be given of powder magazines 
having been exploded in the manner above de- 
scribed? Doubtless, they did occur, or Marshal 
Vauban would not have recommended that such 
precautions should be taken in their construction. 


While writing of rats, it may not be out of place 
to remark, that the expression, “To rat,” is a 
figurative term “ap lied those who at the 
moment of a division” desert or abandon any par- 
ticular party or side of a question. The term 
itself comes from the well-known circumstance of 
rats running away from decayed or falling houses.” 
W. W. 

Malta. 

Lukin of Essex. — Burke, in his Landed Gentry, 
states that General Windham (the Crimean hero) 
is a direct descendant of Geoffrey Lukyn, of 
Mashbury, co. Essex. Can anyone supply me 
with the connecting links? General Windham’s 
father assumed that name in place of Lukin, on 
inheriting the property of his connection, William 
Windham, the statesman. DuNELMENSIS. 


“ Esemplastic.” — What is the etymology of 
this word coined by, and said to have been a fa- 
vourite of Coleridge ? B 


Portrait of Ascham. —Is any portrait of Roger 
Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, known to 
exist; and if so, where? C. J. D. Increpew. 


Sleep. — Dr. Millingen in his Curiosities of 
Medical Experience states that Cabanis, in his in- 
vestigations on the mind, has endeavoured to fix 
the order in which the different parts of our or- 
ganisation go to sleep, viz. First the legs and 
arms, then the muscles that support the head and 
back ; the first sense that slumbers, that of sight, 
followed in regular succession by the senses of 
taste, smell, hearing and feeling. The viscera he 
says fall asleep one after the other, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of soundness. 

Have any others investigated this subject; and 
if so, with what result ? R. W. Hackwoop. 


Singular Coincidence. —In Matthews’ very in- 
teresting Diary of an Invalid (vol. ii. p. 301.), there 
is the following paragraph :— 

“I¢ has been stated, as a singular coincidence, that a 
deaf and dumb pupil, being asked to define his idea of 
the sound of a trumpet, compared it to the colour red; as 
Sanderson, the famous blind Mathematical Professor, 
used to explain his idea of the colour red, by likening it 
to the sound of a trumpet.” 


By whom “stated” ? 


Thomas Warton. — It has been frequently said, 
or assumed, that Thomas Warton was educated at 
Winchester College, but the best authorities tell 
us that this is an error. In the Rev. Mackenzie 
Walcott's History of William of Wykeham and the 
College (p. 197), however, is a poem signed “T, 
Warton,” which seems to afford evidence that 
Thomas Warton was a Wykehamist. It is en- 
titled “The Happy Junior of Sixth Chamber,” 
and describes very minutely the writer’s experi- 
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ences as a Winchester boy. As this point is in- 
teresting, and as I cannot find the poem in an 

edition of T. Warton’# Poems (father’s or son's), 
hope that this will meet the eye of your corre- 
spondent Mr. Watcort, and that he will kindly 
help me to a solution of the question. T. Q. 


Oddities in Printing. —Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” inform me of a list of books printed 
contrary to the usual mode of black type on a 
white ground? I have a sermon on £xcise, 

rinted in white letters on black paper; and 

hidley’s Complaints of those who break the Law 
of God by killing of Men for Theft, 1652 ; Wilkes’s 
infamous Essay on Woman, 1772; and Le Livre 
Rouge, or Red Book, a list of French pensions, 
Dublin, 1790. These three are red letters upon 
white paper. Many books, especially Bibles and 
New ‘Testaments, were printed in black upon a 
greenish yellow paper in the sixteenth century. 
Are these singularities noticed in any work on 
printing ? Georce Orror. 


University Hoods. — What is the difference in 
the M.A. and B.A. hoods of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham ? 

M.A. (Balliol). 


Colours of Hoods.— What is the colour of the 


hoods for each degree worn at Dublin, Durham, 
S. Bees, and Birkenhead ? Norsa. 


Receiving the Hood.—In what manner does the 
aduate at Oxford or Cambridge receive the 
= of B.A. and M.A.; and what is the form of 
words used on occasions of these ceremonies ? 
A Sroupent. 
Working Man’s College. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


The Chauntry, near Ipswich in Suffolk. — What 
was the building called the Chauntry originally ? 
From the name it appears to have been connected 
with some religious house in former times; and I 
have been informed that various ecclesiastical 
relics have been discovered in the grounds at- 
tached to the building. The present possessor, 
Sir Fitz-Roy Kelly, purchased the estate from a 
family of the name of Collinson, descendants of 
the well-known botanist of last century, Peter 
Collinson ; but it had only been in their possession 
since the year 1799, and then also by purchase, 
but from whom I do not know. What f wish to 
ascertain is, who were the original owners of the 
place, and how it came into their possession, with 
any notices of its having existed at the dissolution 
of religious houses in England ? A. S. A. 

[The Chauntry was so named from its being built on 
lands given by Edmund Dandy, in 1514, for endowing a 


chauntry in the church of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, for a 


secular priest to offer at the altar of St. Thomas in behalf 
of himself and his relations. Kirby, in his Suffolk Tra- 
veller, 2nd edit., says, “The present house was built b 
the late Edward Ventriss, Esq., Master of His Majesty’s 
Court of King’s Bench, of whose heirs it was purchased 
by the late Sir John Barker, Bart., and is now agent. 
vested in his son Sir John Fytch Barker, Bart., who re- 
sides here.” From a MS. of Suffolk families, quoted in 
Davy’s Suffolk Collections in British Museum, it appears 
that “ the family of the Cutlers have been owners of the 
house called the Chauntry, and that Benjamin Cutler, 

., was the owner of it in 1655." At the death of Mi- 
chael Collinson (son of Peter Collinson) on Aug. 21, 1795, 
the Chauntry descended to his only son, Charles Streyn- 
sham Collinson, at that time resident in India (Gent. 
Mag., Sept. 1795, p. 792.). The next notice of this pro- 
perty that occurs to us appeared in the Ipswich Journal 
of July 30, 1836: “On Tuesday last the Chauntry estate 
at Sproughton was sold by auction by Mr. Garrod. The 
capital mansion house, with 13 a. 1 r. 4p., was purchased 
by Col. Neale, we understand, for Charles Lillingston, 
Esq., for 68001. exclusive of timber and fixtures, A farm- 
house adjoining, called the Lower Chauntry, with 65 a. 1 r. 
5p., was knocked down for 32002, and has since been 
purchased by Robert Woodward, Esq.” Charles-Lilling- 
ston, Esq., died on Aug. 28, 1851, and his son Charles 
Wm. Pownall Lillingston was killed whilst leading the 
attack on the fort of Seistan, early in 1851. In the fol- 
ag | year the Chauntry became the residence of Sir 
Fitz-Roy Kelly.] 


The Devil looking over Lincoln. — Can any cor- 
respondent explain the meaning of the expression 
so frequently quoted, “like the devil over Lin- 
coln “4 I here cite two passages where it occurs : 
one from Pope’s “ Imitation of the Second Epistle 
of the Second Book of Horace;” the other from 
Kenilworth : 


“ Heathcote himself, and suci: large-acred men, 
Lords of fat Ev’sham, or of Lincoln fen, 
Buy every stick of wood that lends them heat, 
Buy every pullet they afford to eat. 
Yet these are wights who fondly call their own 
Half that the devil o’erlooks from Lincoln town.” 
Ver. 240. to 246, 


And Giles Gosling, the host of the Black Bear of 
Cumnor, thus addresses Tressilian : 


“ Here be a set of good fellows willing to be merry: do 
not scowl on them like the devil looking over Lincoln.” 
— Kenilworth, vol. i. p. 19. (edition of 1831.) 

OxonrEnsIs. 


ine following explanation of this saying is given by 
Fuller in his Worthies, under Oxfordshire and Lincoln- 
shire, art. Proverss : — “Some fetch the original of this 
tty from a stone picture of the Devil, which doth (or 
ately did) over-look Lincoln College. Surely, the archi- 
tect intended it no farther than for an ordinary antick, 
though beholders have since applied those ugly looks to 
envious persons, repining at the prosperity of their neigh- 
bours, and jealous to be overtopt by their vicinity. The 
Latines have many proverbs parallel hereunto, to express 
the ill aspects of malevolent spectators, as, ‘Cyclopicus 
obtutus,’ and the Cyclops, we know were deformed at the 
best, (envy makes a good face look ill, and a bad, look 
worse, ) ‘ Vultus Titanicus,’ ‘ Vultus Scythicus,’ ‘ Limis ocu- 
lis os oblique inspicere,’ ‘Thynni more videre,’ (to look 
line a thuny,) a fish, which, as Aristotle saith, hath but 
one eye, and that, as some will have it, on the left side; 
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so full is malice of sinister acceptions. To return to our 
English proverb, it is conceived of more antiquity than 
the fore-mentioned College, though the secondary sense 
thereof lighted not unhappily, and that it related origin- 
ally to the cathedral church in Lincoln. The Devil is 
the map of malice, and his envy (as God’s mercy) is over 
all his wor It grieves him whatever is given to God, 
crying out with that flesh devil, ‘ Ut quid hae perditio?’ 
what needs this waste? On which account he is supposed 
to have overlooked this church, when first finished with a 
torve and tetrick countenance, as maligning men's costly 
devotion, and that they should be so expensive in God’s 
service; but it is suspicious that some, who account 
themselves saints, behold such fabricks with little better 
looks.” 


Travels of Henry Wanton. — 


“The Travels of Henry Wanton in Terra Australis 
Incognita, and the Land of the Monkeys, translated from 
English into Italian, and thence into Spanish by Don 
Joaquin de Guzman y Manrique, &c. 4to. Madrid, 1781.” 
The above is the translated title-page of a Spanish 
book, of which I have only an odd volume, the 
second. I wish to know whether it is really a 
translation, and, if so, what is the English original ? 

H. B.C. 

U. U. C. 

(Henry Wanton is a feigned name. An Italian edition 
appeared in 1772, entitled Delli Viaggi di Enrico Wanton 
alle Terre Australi. Nueva Edizione,4 tom. In Londra, 
1772. A copy of the Italian edition is in the King’s 
library at the British Museum, and is noticed in the 
Monthly Review of 1772, vol. xlvii. p. 501. The reviewer 
states, that “the archetype of this work must have been 
the famous travels of Lemuel Gulliver; and as in that 
performance, so likewise in the imaginary voyages before 
us, we have much useful satire laid up for the human 
species, without the invidious mode of making that species 
the immediate object of flagellation.” ] 


Cuchullin and Conloch.—In Mr. Grant's new 
book, Philip Rollo, p. 453., the following sentence 
occurs : 

“Red Angus is as strong as Cuchullin, and M‘Coll as 
unerring as Conloch.” 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
explain these similes. N. E. P. 

[The allusion is to two Gaelic proverbs: 1. “He has 
the strength of Cuchullin.” 2. “As unerring as the hand 
of Conloch.” Cuchullin is one of the heroes in Fingal, and 


celebrated for his amazing strength. Conloch was the 
son of Morni, and brother of Gaul. See Ossian’s Poems, | 


Blachlands and Northend.—Can any of the cor- 
respondents of “ N. & Q.” state where Blacklands 
and Northend were situated? Both places are be- 
dieved to be in the neighbourhood of London. 
Sir John Stanley resided at Northend in the year 
1734. Was this the name of the parish or of his 
house ? Isca. 

[Northend is a village i from Walham Green 
to Hammersmith, where the celebrated Jacob Tonson, 
the bookseller, had a house. In the year 1718, Hicks 
Borough surrendered a messuage near Northend, Fulham, 
called Browne’s-house, which had been formerly Lord 
Griffin’s, to Sir John Stanley, Bart., from whom it passed, 


anno 1735, to William Monk, Esq. (Lysons’ Environs, ii, 
365.) Bilacklands is in the Marlborough Road, Chelsea, 
which was formerly called Blacklands Lane. Bowack, 
in his Antiquities of Middlesex, fol., 1705, informs us that 
“ William Lord Cheyne, Viscount Newhaven in Scotland, 
has two good seats in Chelsea: the one (being the Man- 
sion-house) is situated at the east end of the town near 
the Thames; and here it was that Queen Elizabeth was 
nursed ; the other stands some distance north of the town, 
and is called Blackland House, both now [1705] let to 
French boarding-schools.” It is now a private lunatic 
asylum. ] 


Tyndale's New Testament. — Lowndes (Bib. 
Manual, p. 1793. col. 2.), describing an edition of 
the New Testament published in Nov. 1534, says, 
“In this edition first appeared the celebrated Pro- 
logue to the Romans, occupying thirty-four pases 
respecting which some controversy ensued.” I 
have in my possession an edition wanting begin- 
ning and end, which I have reason to believe to 
be Joye’s, yet having this “celebrated Prologue.” 
Has Lowndes in this case made a mistake, or is 
mine not the edition I suppose? Perhaps some 
of your numerous correspondents can explain this 
circumstance. If it were not asking too much, I 
should like the opinion of Mr. Orror on the 
point. J. Gipson. 

Maidstone. 

(We have submitted our ——e Query to 
GrorceE Orror, Esq., who has kindly furnished the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

“ The editions of Tyndale’s New Testament from 1534 
to 1550 are so numerous and so similar to each other that 
it is difficult to identify the date of an imperfect copy. I 
should have published an amusing aceount of these rare 
books, with the means of identifying the edition of an 
imperfect copy, had not the heavy and incorrect Ann 
by Anderson, and the imperfect list by Wilson, forestalled 
me in the market. The edition of 1534, by Joye, is ex- 
ceedingly rare, and may be known by his having substi- 
tuted ‘the life after this life,’ or ‘ verie lyfe,’ for the word 
‘resurrection,’ in the Gospels, Acts, and Hebrews. See 
John vy. 29. &c. &c. 

“ Joye’s edition bears the imprint of ‘Christophel of 
Endhouen, Mpxxxuu. in August.’ 

“Tyndale’s ‘Marten Emperour, mpxxxuu. in the 
moneth of Nouember.’ 

“ Another edition by G. H. mpxxxum. 

“ These three have titles within a border of wood-cuts ; 
and there is also one without a border, mpxxxur. All 
the four editions in 1534, and seven in 1536, are very 
similar in size and appearance. 

“If Mr. Grsson would allow me an opportunity, his 
volume shall be compared with many original editions 
in my library, some in fine preservation, and I have little 
doubt of being able to identify it. 

“ Hackney.” 


City Poet Laureate.— When was this office 
established, and where is to be found a list of 
persons who held it? Settle held it in 1703, after 
which it appears to have been discontinued. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

[The entire list of City Poets Laureate, according to 
Mr. Fairholt — that pleasant chronicler of our civic pa- 
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geants — comprises the names of George Peele, Anthony 
Munday, Thomas Dekker, Thomas Middleton, John 
Squire, John Webster, Thomas Heywood, John Taylor, 
Edmund Gayton, Thomas Brewer, John Tatham, Thomas 
Jordan, Matthew Taubman, and Elkanah Settle. (Zhe 
Civie Garland, p. xxxvii., Percy Soc. Publications.) ] 


Middlesex Kuights of the Shire.—I offer no 
apology for asking your insertion of the following 
in deference to a wish expressed in the “leading 
journal” of the day, from whose columns I tran- 
scribed it. Vide Zimes, April 9.: 


“It may be noted that the members for the metro- 
politan county are not ‘girt with a sword’ like other 
county members upon their election; perhaps some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to state whether the 
practice in Middlesex is singular in this respect, and why 
the custom (if it ever prevailed) fell into desuetude.” 

Henry W. S. Tarror. 

Southampton. 

[We have not been able to trace any authority for 
omitting to gird with the sword the newly elected M.P.’s 
for Middlesex. The only notice of the Knights of the 
Shire for this county differing from their brethren which 
we can discover is, “that Parliaments being usually held 
in this county, the knights had only fees for attendance, 
and no allowance for coming and going as in other 
counties.” If the girding was formerly practised, it pro- 
bably fell into desuetude in 1769, when Wilkes was re- 
peatedly re-elected, but being in the King’s Bench could 
not attend at the declaration of the poll. } 


Replies. 
DUKE OF FITZ-JAMES. 
(2™ §. ii. 296.) 
to F. C. H.'s Query regarding the 


In repl 
Soissons of this family, I am able to 


Bishop o 
~ the following particulars. Francois, Duc de 
‘itz-James, second but eldest surviving son by 
the second marriage of the celebrated Marshal- 
Duke of Berwick (illegitimate son of King James 
Il. of England, by Arabella Churchill, sister of 
the Duke of Marlborough), was born January 10, 
1709, was styled Governor of the Limosin in his 
youth, and on his father’s death, at the siege of 
Philipsburg, in Baden, June 12, 1734, would have 
succeeded to the French Duché-Pairie of Fitz- 
James, erected in 1710; but having entered into 
holy orders previously, he never assumed the title ; 
and his next brother, Henry, being also an eccle- 
siastic, the honours and estates passed to James 
(the third son of the above second marriage of the 
Duke of Berwick with Anne, daughter of Henry 
Bulkeley, Esq.), who was ancestor of the present 
Duke of Fitz-James in France. Francis was 
nominated, in 1738, to the Bishopric of Soissons, 
in Picardy, in succession to Mgr. Charles le Fébre 
de Laubriéres ; this see gave the title of Count to 
its occupants, and its bishop was first suffragan to 
the metropolitan of Rheims, having also the right 
to crown the kings of France in the absence of 


the archbishop, by permission of the Chapter of 
Rheims. The bishopric, which was founded in 
the third century, is still existing; and the de- 
partment of the Aisne forms the limits of the 
diocese at the present day. The new prelate was 
also shortly afterwards appointed firstg4lmoner 
to King Louis XV., and worthily performed the 
functions of that office when his sovereign was 
taken ill at Metz, and supposed to be dying ; but 
he subsequently adopted Jansenist principles, and 
on many occasions borrowed his writings from ) 


them. The Jansenist La Borde, an Oratorian 
priest, edited and compiled the bishop’s Znstruc- 
tion Pastorale against the Jesuit Pichon in 1748 ; 
and Gourlin, another Jansenist priest of the dio- 
cese of Paris, composed for him his long mande- 
ment, in seven volumes, directed against the 
Jesuits Hardouin and Berruyer, in the year 1759. 
M. de Fitz-James, about the same period, issued, 
to his diocese of Soissons, a Catechism and a 
Ritual, with instructions for Sundays and holi- 
days ; this work, which was in three volumes, was 
probably also written by the above-mentioned 
Gourlin. At the assembly of the French bishops 
in 1761, he declared himself of the party opposed 
to the Jesuits; and published, on that occasion, 
another Instruction Pastorale, the authorship of 
which was generally assigned to the same Gourlin, 
—which was afterwards condemned by a brief of 
Pope Clement XIII., and was the cause of his 
being looked upon unfavourably by his episcopal 
colleagues, from the principles there enunciated. 
The Bishop of Soissons appears to have taken no 
part in public affairs subsequently to the publi- 
cation of his last work; and he is generally 
considered as the last member of the French epis- 
copacy who supported the Jansenist cause by his 
writings and speeches. The date of his death I 
have not ascertained, though it anges} occurred 
within a few years after the period of his last ap- 

arance in public, above alluded to, in 1761. 

he right of M. Frangois Fitz-James to bear the 
royal arms of England ‘was derived from his de- 
scent, as already noted; as those described by 
F. C. H. are those of the present ducal house of 
Fitz-James, as handed down from their ancestor, 
the Duke of Berwick. 

For the greater part of the above particulars I 
have chiefly consulted Moreri’s Dictionnaire His- 
torique, and Robrbacher’s Histoire Universelle de 
Eglise Catholique, 10™ edit., 1852; tom. 
pp- 149—150. A. 8. 

Barrackpore (E. I.), Feb. 21, 1857. 


EARLY MENTION OF TOBACCO. 
(2™ §. iii. 207.) 


It may be considered somewhat singular, as re- 
marked by Mr. H, T, Ruzey, that no mention of 
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the new and striking habit of tobacco-taking is to 
be found in the plays of Shakspeare ; especially 
as contemporary satires and epigrams (see Ma- 
lone’s History of the Stage, temp. 1598) inform us 
that the practice had become in his time so far 
general as to have invaded the proscenium itself. 
One might have expected some allusion to this 
“pleasante pastime” in the curriculum of dissi- 
pation through which “ fat-witted” Sir John led 
merry Prince Hal; or that a screw of Virginia 
would have formed an item in the tavern-bill ab- 
stracted by Poins from the pocket of that “whore- 
son round man.” But such is not the case: and 
inasmuch as Shakspeare, who has touched upon 
everything else, has omitted all mention of to- 
bacco, I think we are justified in concluding that 
his pipe was never out of his mouth ; just as, be- 
cause Bacon, treating “ de omne re scibili,” never 
alluded to Shakspeare, he’ himself was the author 
of the plays falsely attributed to that mythical 
personage. 

Perhaps, indeed, the “ pouncet-box” held so 
daintily by his fop (Henry 1V., Act I. Sc. 4.) may 
have contained some simple form of that “ snuff- 
mundungus” which has since acquired so compli- 
cated and Protean a character : but more probably 
it merely held one of those cephalic powders or 
sternutatories which had been medicinally used 
from the time of Hippocrates, and were employed 
by certain nations and individuals as a matter of 
habit or affectation. 

What is the correct date of the introduction of 
tobacco into England? About 1586, say the ma- 
jority: I, however, feel almost disposed to fix it 
some twenty years earlier, and to attribute the 
honour of its first importation to Sir John Haw- 
kins. To this view I am strongly conduced by 
the direct assertion of John Taylor, the Water- 
Poet, in his Prosaical Postscript to the “ Old, old, 
very old Man,” &c., 4to., London, 1635, and the 
statements of Stow and others. I have never 
been fortunate enough to meet with Hawkins’s 
True Declaration of the Troublesome Voyage of 
Mr. John Hawkins to the Partes of Guynea and 
the West Indies in 1567 and 1568, which, pub- 
lished in 1569, might contain something decisive 
on this point. Lobelius, who had often visited 
this country, asserts that it was cultivated here as 
early as 1570. 

ichever of these dates may be correct, it is 
certain that the new and strange habit acquired 
a prevalence with a rapidity to which the history 
of no other luxury or invention affords a llel, 
and which has continued to increase at the same 
rate to the present day, in ‘spite of edict, bull, 
ukase, counterblast, proscription, sermon, tract, 
anathema, and proclamation. In the time of Hall, 
Bishop of Norwich, who wrote in 1597, it had be- 
come what he considered a vice of the time: he 
alludes to it in his Satire on the decline of ancient 


hospitality (book v. sat. 2.) ; and again (book 1v. 
sat. 4.) his gallant of the day, after luxuriating on 
various dainties, 


“ Quaffs a whole tunnell of tobacco smoke.” 


In this year, too, was first acted Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in his Humour, in which Captain Bo- 
badil enjoins upon Master Stephen the taking of 
“ Trinidado,” and pronouncing green-wound, bal- 
samum, and St. John’s wort, “ mere gulleries and 
trash” to it, swore by Hercules that he would hold 
and affirm it to be, before any prince in Europe, 
“the most sovereign and precious weed that ever 
the earth tendered to the use of man.” 

In the following year Paul Hentzner, a German 
tutor visiting England with his pupil, was struck 
with the universality of the habit: not only at 
places for bull and bear baiting, but “everywhere 
else,” says he, “the English are constantly smoak- 
ing tobacco.” 

Dekker, cited by Mr. Rixey, also alludes to the 
custom in his Gull’s Horn-Book, pp. 119, 120. 

Again, in Nov. 1601, Mr. Secretary Cecil al- 
ludes in a speech to a then existing patent of mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by tobacco-pipe makers (D'’Ewes's 
Journal of the Parliaments of Queen Elizabeth, 
p. 65.) ; and in the Criminal Trials, vol. i. p. 361. 
(cited in Penny Magazine, No. 18.), the French 
ambassador in his despatches represents the peers, 
on the trial of the Earls of Essex and Southamp- 
ton, smoking copiously, while they deliberated on 
their verdict. 

Just about this time, too, a lively controversy was 
going on as to the merits and demerits of tobacco : 
one of the pamphlets which appeared is entitled 
A Defence of Tobacco, with a friendly Answer to 
the late printed Booke called ** Worke for Chimney 
Sweepers,” 1602; and we also have the Metamor- 
phosis of Tobacco, by John Beaumont, 4to., 1602, 
— the metamorphosis being that of a young and 
beautiful nymph into — as Spenser, another con- 
temporary and friend of Raleigh, calls it—“ diuine 
tobacco.” <A notice of this scarce and curious 
tract, with extracts, will be found in Collier's 
Poets : Decameron, vol. i. p. 186.: a copy was re- 
cently advertised by Mr. J. Russell Smith, wanting 
title, at the low price of 7s. 6d. 

I need not pursue the subject, as allusions to 
this habit now become numerous in the works of 
our dramatic and satirical writers; and conclude 
with the statement of Barnaby Rych, otherwise 
“ Drunken Barnaby,” as showing how general, a 
few years later, the use of the “ sacred herb” had 
become, to the effect that no less that seven thou- 
sand houses were supported by “selling tobacco 
in London, and neare about London.” (The 
Honestie of this Age, 4to., London, 1614, p. 26.) 

Bates. 


Joshua Sylvester, a Puritanical writer in the 
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days of Queen Elizabeth, wrote a poem against 
tobacco with the following title: 

“ Tobacco battered and the Pipes shattered about their 
Ears that idly idolize so loathsome a Vanity, by a Volley 
of holy Shot thundered from Mount Helicon.” w 

W. W. 


Malta. 

Sonnet on Tobacco. — As many of the readers 
of “ N..& Q.” are interested in poetical effusions 
on the ® nasty weed,” I present them with a little 
sonnet from the pen of Sir Robert Aytoun. This 
worthy knight was born in the Castle of Kinaldie 
in 1570, and died in the palace of Whitehall in 
1638. It is transcribed from The Poems of Sir 
Robert Aytoun, edited by Charles Roger, 8vo., 
Edinb. 1844. 

“ Forsaken of all comforts but these two, 

My faggot and my pipe, I sit and muse 

On all my crosses, and almost accuse 

The Heav’ns for dealing with me as they do. 

Then Hope steps im, and with a smiling brow 

Such cheerful expectations doth infuse 

As makes me think ere long I cannot choose 

But be some grandee, whatsoe’er I’m now. 

But having spent my pipe, I then perceive 

That hopes and dreams are cousins — both deceive. 

Then mark I this conclusion in my mind, 

It’s all one thing — both tend into one scope — 

To live upon Tobacco and on Hope, 

The one’s but smoke, the other is but wind.” 
Epwarp F. 


A few Words anent Tobacco. — Although 
James I. is said to have written “ A Counter-dlast 
to Tobacco, to which is,added a learned Discourse 
by Dr. Everard Maynwaring, proving that To- 
bacco is a procuring cause of the Scurvey: Lon- 
don, 1672, quarto,” — it will be seen from the 
following extract from the Records that he did 
not mind granting a lease for the sale of clay 
proles Tobacco-pipes.” 

“ Originalia 16 James 1.— Rex licentiam dedit Phi- 
lippo Foote pro 21 annis vendere le Clay pro les Tobacco 

ipes in Civitate Londoniw sub redditu ibidem speci- 
cato.” 
Avon. 


DOUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
(2™ S. iii. 99.) 

To show the increase of double Christian names 
in modern times, I send you the following com- 
pilations from Dr. Bliss’s Catalogue of Oxford 
Graduates : 


Number of Double 
Persons. Xtian Names. 
Procrors. A.p. 1660—1700 - 86 - oO 
1701—1750 102 0 
1751—1800 - 102 - 8 
1801—1850 - 106 - 44 
1851—1856 - 13 - 8 


From the foundation of the various colleges and 


halls, with one exception, all who have had two 
Christian names have been elected in this cen- 


tury: 
University, 1 present. Christ Church, 2, 
Balliol, 0. Trinity, 0. 
Merton, 1, present.* Jesus, 0. 


Exeter, 3, present andlast | St. John’s, 0. 


two. Wadham, 1, present. 
Oriel, 0. | Pembroke, 1, last. 
Queen’s, 0 Worcester, 1, present. 
New, 1, last —— 
Lincoln, 0. St. Alban Hall, 0. 
All Souls, 0. St. Edmund, 0. 


Magdalen, 1, last. St. Mary, 1, last. 
Brasenose, 2, presentand last. | New Inn, 1, last. 
Corpus, 1, last. Magdalen, i, present. 

Of the twenty-nine Chancellors of the Univer- 
sity from 1552—1852, the following only have 
borne two or more Christian names : 

1762. Geo. Henry Lee, Earl of Lichfield. 

1792. Wm. H. Cavendish Bentinck, Duke of Portland, 

1809. Wm. Wyndham Grenville. 

1852. Edw. Geoffry Smith Stanley, Earl of Derby. 

Of the burgesses in Parliament (fifty), from 
1603—1850, only 

Mr. Thos. Grimston Bucknall-Estcourt, 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and 
Mr. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
have more than one Christian name: these were 
first elected within the last thirty years. 
Deo 


Oxford. 


The registers of this parish (Wiston), perfect 
from 1538, do not afford a single instance of more 
than one name being given in baptism until 1781. 

Cuas. E, Bircu. 

Rectory. 


RICHARD, KING OF THE ROMANS. 
(2™ §. iii. 267.) 


Mr. Tartor’s notice of this individual gives 
me information which I am in some measure 
able to repay, assuming, as I do, that our re- 
ference is to the same individual. So long since 
as when John Evelyn was travelling in Italy, he 
“ made a note” (copied also by me) of an epita 
in the church of San Michael, Lucca, from a tom 
which, as he says, “still exists a crur to anti- 
quaries and travellers.” The epitaph is as follows : 

“Hie Rex Richardus, requiescit Sceptifer almus. 

Rex fuit Anglorum (?), regnam tenet iste polorum. 
Regnum dimisit, pro Christo cuncta reliquit. 

Ergo Richardum nobis dedit Anglia Sanctum. 

Hic genitor Sancte Walburge Virginis alma, 

Et Willebaldis Sancti simul et Venebaldi, 
Suffragium quorum nobis det regna polorum.” 

Although it is most probable that this epitaph 
refers to that individual mentioned by Mr. Tar- 
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Lor, there are yet difficulties to be reconciled : he 
is called Rex “ Anglorum :” this he never was, but 
an Englishman King of the Romans. He is said 
to have abdicated the kingdom, and seemingly em- 
braced a religious life, at Lucca: so I interpret the 
line “Richardum nodis dedit Anglia Sanctum.” 
This seems to differ from a very definite notice of 
him which I shall give presently. 

He is said to have been parent of a holy virgin, 
Saint Walberga, and of two holy men, called 
Saints Wéillebald and Venebald; but Betham's 
elaborate Tubles of Royal Descents are silent re- 
specting these offspring, as is also the following 
from the Peerage Lists of Ralph Brooke (York 
Herald), published 1619, under the title “ Corn- 
wall:” 

“ Richard, second son of King John, in the 11th yeare 
of Henry III. his brother, was created Earl of Poictou and 
Cornwall; and in the 12th yeare of said Kinge’s Reigne 
the King gave him all the lands in England, which were 
Reginald Dampmartins, Earle of Boloignes ; and in the year 
1257, he was by the Princes of Germanie chosen King 
of the Romans, and crowned at Aquisgraue. He did 
write himself Richard King of the Romaines, and always 
Augustus, and married to his first wife, Isabel, sister and 
one of the Heires of William Marshall the yonger, Earle 
of Pembroke, and had issue John, that died yonge ; Henrie, 
slaine by Guy and Simon, sonnes of Simon Montfort, 
Earll of Leicester, in the church of St. Sylvester, in Vi- 


— 


terbium (Viterbo), in Italy, 1272, in revenge of their 
father’s death, that was slaine in the Barons’ warres in 
England, and Richard, that died without issue. 

“His seconde wife was Sincia or Sanchia, daughter, 
and one of the Heires of Reymond Berengar, Earl of Pro- 
vence, and sister to Queen Eleanor, by whom he had issue 
Edmond, Earle of Cornwall, and Richard that died at the 
siege of Barwick, with an iron shot in his head, 1296. 
He had also Richard, a base sonne, who was the father 
of Sir Geoffry Cornwall, Knight, of whom is descended 
the family of Cornwalls of Burford. This Richard died in 
his Castle of Barkhamstede, near London, 1272, and was 
buried in the Abbey of Hales in Gloucestershire, which 
was of his foundation. 

“ Il portoit, d’argent a un Lion rampant gueulles, corone 
d’or, un bordure sable, besantée. ” 


There is some ambiguity in the above. “ This 
Richard,” buried at Hales, in Gloucestershire, may 
mean the “ base sonne” spoken of just before, and 
if so, would remove the difficulty about the Ri- 
chard King of the Romans whose epitaph is at 
Lucea; but the other difficulty about the un- 
named children remains untaken away. I subjoin 
an extract from Betham’s table: perhaps some 
one else with fuller information may give a fuller 
solution of the problem, or perhaps correct any 
mistake in confounding two persons altogether 
different. A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


King John of eee, daughter of Aymer, C. of Angoulesme. 


d,=Ri hard, Duke of Cornwall, King of Wm. Marshal, 


Sancha, daughter of Ray 
C. of Provence. the Romans, &c., 1270.= | . Pembroke. 
Edmund of Almain,=Margret, Ganghine of Rich. De Richard, a Henry, Richard, 
E. of Cornwall. Clare, E. of Gloucester. 1296. d, 1232. d, 1271. d.y. 
77 Beatrix, niece of Conrad of Cologne, a concubine. 
al 
Walter. Isabel. 

= 

Of whom the Cornwalls, Barons of Burford and Berington. Maurice, 

1A. Berkley. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Poisoning by Photography. — [ Having, we believe, con- 
tributed more than any other journal to popularise Pho- 
tography, and knowing how much that dangerous poison 
Cyanide of Potassium is now sold and used, we think it 
only right to reprint in our columns the following caution 
against its use which appeared in The Times of Thursday 
the 9th instant. ] 

“ Sir, — I trust you will not consider it an intrusion if, 
through your means, I seek to warn’ photographers in 
general of the great risk they run in the use of a certain 
salt, the cyanide of potassium, in their operations. 

“ My attention was called to the subject by observing | 


in some of the papers an account, taken from a Cape 
journal, of a Dr. Atherstone, who was dreadfully injured 
— in fact, all but killed — by the effects of this deadly | 
poison, which came in contact with the blood through 
some slight scratches on his fingers. The effect was in- 

stantaneous, and, as every one who has read the account 
knows, the most alarming symptoms followed. Now, this | 
might easily happen to any one else. A man using this 
solution forgets some little scratch on his finger, and by 
accident a drop falls on the place; in a moment the poison 


' flies through his veins, and the work of destruction is ac- 
| complished before the unfortunate sufferer has time to 


think of, or obtain, an antidote. 

“There are two things I would ially draw atten- 
tion to: —1. That the use of this salt is, in my opinion, 
unpardonable, because there is a perfect substitute for 
it — viz. the hyposulphite of soda, which has besides an 
advantage. The cyanide, in fixing the photograph, will, 
if not poured off at the right moment, dissolve away the 
picture itself; this can never happen with the hyposul- 


' phite. There is but one idle excuse that can be pleaded 


for the cyanide, viz. that it requires rather less care and 


| trouble in washing it off after fixing than the soda so- 


lution. And as to taking off stains of nitrate of silver, 
this can be done without incurring the terrible risk of such 
an accident as happened to Dr. Atherstone, by moistening 
the spot first with a strong solution of iodide of potassium, 
then with dilute nitric acid, and washing afterwards with 
hyposulphite of soda. 

“Last, but not least, I would call attention to the gun 
want of caution in placing this salt in the hands of per- 
sons unacquainted with its dangerous properties. Sets of 
photographic apparatus, with chymicals, book of instruc- 
tions, &c., complete, are now very generally sold at prices 
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of three, five, and ten guineas and upwards. I bought 
one of these myself, and ‘found it answer very well; but 
now comes the point which I would entreat persons who 
are amusing themselves in this art, or whose friends or 
children are doing so, to observe, — Among the chymicals 
is a bottle labelled (as I know for a fact) only ‘ Fixing 
solution.’ Now, who is to know whether it is the cyanide 
or the hyposulphite? In my case it was the cyanide, and 
it is so most generally. In the book of instructions the 
proportions for making this solution are given, but with- 
out the slightest mention of its poisonous qualities, and 
without even mentioning the hyposulphite as a substitute. 
There is also a book published by one of the first photo- 
graphic establishments in London, in which this salt is 
prescribed in two operations, —first in cleaning the plate, 
and then, as before, in the fixing process; but in both 
cases without any caution as to its use. It is absolutely 
unnecessary in the cleaning, as ammonia will do equally 
well. I will just mention what happened to myself, and 
which proves the danger there is. In that very opera- 
tion, viz. cleaning the plate, I cut my finger, I suppose 
with the edge of the glass; but did not perceive it till I 
saw drops of blood on the cloth. Now, Sir, I would just 
ask the gentlemen who publish that book what would 
have happened had I been following their directions as to 
cleaning plates? 

“If what I have said may be the means of cautioning 
persons from using (as is very generally done by ama- 
teurs, especially ladies,) solutions without knowing what 
they are, I trust you will not think your valuable space 
wasted 
“TI remain, respectfully, your obedient 

“ 


“ Sydenham, April 8.” 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Clinch of Barnet (2 S. iii. 69.)—According to 
one of his own advertisements, this worthy “ imi- 
tated the horses, the huntsmen and a pack of 
hounds, a sham doctor, an old woman, a drunken 
man, the bells, the flute, the double curtell (or 
bassoon), and the organ, —all with his own natural 
voice, to the greatest perfection.” He also claims 
the merit of being “ the only man that could ever 
attain to so great an art.” He performed at the 
corner of Bartholomew Lane, behind the Royal 
Exchange. His charge for admission was one 
shilling each person. 

The dates of Clinch’s birth and death are un- 
known. Notices of him may be seen in A Pacquet 
from Wills, 8vo., 1701; The Spectator, No. 532. ; 
Malcolm's Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs 
of London during the Eighteenth Century, 8vo., 
2 vols., 1810; and George Daniel’s Merrie Eng- 
land in the Olden Time, 8vo., 2 vols., 1842. 

Epwarp F. Riwnavtr. 


(*_This letter was replied to on the following day by 
Mr. Long, of the well-known firm of Bland & Long, who 
states it is “ridiculous” to believe that such ill effects 
could result from this salt; but as Mr. Hardwick in his 
Photographic Chemistry (8rd Edition) p. 377, speaks of 
the cyanide of potassium as “highly poisonous,” and fur- 
ther instances of its injurious effects have been given in 
al we adhere to our original intention of printing 
the 


foregoing caution against its use. ] 


Hollands : Geneva (2™ §. iii. 169.) — Though 
unable to answer Op Tom's Query as to the first 
mention of Hollands, I can furnish him with an 
early allusion to Geneva. I have before me a 
poem entitled, Geneva, a Poem addressed to the 
Right Honourable Sir R . By Alez- 
ander Blunt, Distiller. London: Printed for T. 
Payne in Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 8vo., 
1729. Price 6d. 


The following lines form the opening : 

“ Thy virtues, O Geneva ! yet unsung 
By ancient or by modern bard, the muse 
In verse sublime shall celebrate. And thou 
O W—— statesman most profound ! vouchsafe 
To lend a gracious ear; for fame reports 
That thou, with zeal assiduous, dost attempts 
Superior to Canary or Champaigne, 
GeneEVA salutiferous to enhance ; 
To rescue it from hand of porter vile, 
And basket woman, and to the bouffet 
Of lady delicate, and courtier grand, 
Exalt it; well from thee may it assume 
The glorious modern name of royal Bos! ” 


Though “ Brandy, cogniac, Jamaica Rum, and 
costly Arrack ” are alluded to, there is no mention 
of Hollands in the poem, which is a Defence of 
Geneva against Ale,—the Grand Jury of Middle- 
sex having in their presentment (1728-9) com- 
plained “of the great mischiefs which arise from 
the number of shops or houses selling a liquor 
called Geneva.” Perhaps one more extract may 
be worth giving, for the statement it contains, 
namely, that Geneva was introduced by William 
III., and that “ Martial William ” drank Geneva: 


“Great Nassau! 
Immortal name! Britain’s deliverer 
From Slavery, from wooden shoes and chains, 
Dungeons and fire! Attendants on the sway 
Of tyrant bigotted, and zeal accurst 
Of holy butchers, prelates insolent, 
Despotic and bloodthirsty !_ He who did 
Expiring Liberty revive! Who wrought 
Salvation wondrous! Godlike hero! He 
It was, who to compleat our happiness, 
With Liberty restor’d, Geneva introduc’d! 
O Britons! O my countrymen! can you 
To glorious WILLIAM now commence ingrates 
And spurn his ashes? Can you vilify 
The Sovereign Cordial he has pointed out, 
Which by your own misconduct only can 
Prove detrimental? Martial Witt1AM drank 
GENEVA, yet no age could ever hoast 
A braver prince than he. Within his breast 
Glow’d every royal virtue! Little sign 
O Genius of malt liquor! that Geneva 
Debilitates the limbs, and health impairs, 
And mind enervates. Men for learning fam’d 
And Skill in medicine, prescrib’d it then 
Frequent in Recipe: nor did it want 
Success, to recommend its virtues vast 
To late posterity.” 


M.N.S. 

“ Lorcha” (2" §, iii. 236.) — Since addressing 
you on the word lorcha, I have obtained some 
further light upon the subject. Referring a few 
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days ago to the Portuguese Lexicon of Moraes, I 
found “ Zorcha, Genero de embarcacao Asiatica 
(Lorcha, a kind of Asiatic ship). In three other 
dictionaries of the Portuguese language which I 
had previously consulted, there is no such word. 

The Lezicon of Moraes refers for the term to 
Pinto, Peregr., chaps. xlvii. and Ixxiv. 

But of some thirty or forty Pintos who stood 
catalogued as Portuguese writers a century ago, 
the individual here referred to is no other than the 
illustrious Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. In his Pe- 
regrinacam (Lisbon, 1678) I have verified the two 
references given above, and the word occurs else- 
where in the same work. In the English trans- 
lation (London, 1690, p. 56.) lorcha is rendered 
lorch. Tuomas Boys. 


Terminational Greek Lexicon (2™ §. iii. 184.) 
—It is much to be regretted that Mr. Robert 
Hall expended so much time and labour as must 
have been necessary in arranging the words of 
the Greek language according to their termina- 
tions, as that work has been accomplished by a 
laborious Dutchman, Henry Hoogeveen. The 
following is the title: Dictionarium <Analogicum 
Lingue Grece, Henrici Hoogeveen Opus postu- 
mum. Cantabrigiw, typis ac sumptibus acade- 
micis, 1810, 4to. 

It is a very useful book to any one engaged in 
philological investigations in the Greek language, 
since, from all the words possessing identical ter- 
minations being brought at once under the reader's 
eye, their roots can be much more readily ascer- 
tained than without such aid would be easily 
practicable. ‘Aes. 

Dublin. 


b §. iii. 150. 198.) — 
Was not mA VIil. Grried by proxy to Anne 
of Cleves? It certainly was the custom to put 
one leg into the bride’s bed. (See Quarterly Re- 
view, CLXI. 214.) A like custom prevailed in 
Auvergne. It was the lord of the soil’s privi- 
lege “to attend at the bedding, and to put one 
leg in the bride’s bed.” A pecuniary compensa- 
tion was generally accepted in lieu of this. Com- 
plaint was made that one M. de Montvallat in- 
sisted on going through the ceremony, and the 
Grands Jours d Auvergne fixed the compensation 
to be always received at one crown (see Mémoires 
de Fléchier sur les Grandes Jours tenus a Cler- 
mont en 1665). Montvallat was condemned for 
his abuse of the Merchela Mulierum. Where can 
I find a complete account of this feudal custom ? 

THRELKELD. 

Cambridge. 


James Howel, Esq. (2™ S. iii. 212.) —In the 
dedication of his Londinopolis, this remarkable and 
voluminous author refers to his “ foreign emplo 
ments,” and I find a note in my copy of that oak 


in which it is stated, on the authority of the editor 
of The British Theatre, 1750, p. 41., that Howel 
was employed by King James I. in a negociation 
at the Court of Madrid, and that he was Secretary 
to Lord Scrope, President of the Council of the 
North. The writer of the note has added, “ Mr. 
Collins, in his Collections of Noble Families, 1752, 
P. 98., says that Mr. Howel was Clerk of the 

ouncil to King Charles I.” He was Master of 
the Ceremonies to both those kings, and author of 
a little book on the precedence of foreign ambas- 
sadors, entitled Sir John Finelt's Observations, 
published in 1656, which I do not find in the 
— catalogue of his works. In my copy of 

Londinopolis, 1 find the following additional me- 
moranda : 

“ Mention of Howel is made by Sir Kenelm Digby in a 
discourse on the cure of wounds by — of which a 
translation was published in 1658. See note w to ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ (Scott’s Poetical Works, vi. 262.), for 
anecdote of Howel.” 

The article in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1795, from which Mr. Tuompson gives an extract, 
does not do justice to this remarkable writer. 

Ww. Gisson. 


Gillray’s Caricatures (2™ S. iii. 228.) — The 
following explanation of Blowing up the Pic Nics, 
is given in Messrs. Wright yary a Account of 
the Caricatures of James Gillray : 


“ Mrs, Billington, Garrick, Lewis, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, 
Sheridan, Lady Buckinghamshire, Lady Salisbury, Col. 
Grenville, Lord Cholmondeley, Lord Valletort. The Pic- 
nic Society is understood to have originated with Lady 
Albina Buckinghamshire; it was formed in the spring of 
1802 by a number of the fashionable stars of the day, to 
perform farces and burlettas, which were to be relieved 
with feasts and ridottos, and a variety of other entertain- 
ments. The Society was very exclusive. Each member, 
previous to the performances, drew from a silk bag a 
ticket which was to decide the portion of entertainment 
which he was expected to afford. The performances took 
place in rooms in Tottenham Street. 

“The regular theatrical performers took alarm at this 
scheme, which they imagined would draw from the stage 
much of the higher patronage on which it depended for 
support. A charge of immorality was also raised against 
them, and they became the butt of the attacks of many of 
the newspapers, among which the Post, Chronicle, Herald, 
and Evening Courier, were prominent. The greater actors 
are here attacking the Pic-nics, led by Sheridan, who was 
said to be the great instigator of the newspaper attacks.” 


‘Aneds, 
Dublin. 


Clerks §. iii. 229.) — The word anciently 
designed a student or candidate for the Holy Min- 
istry. Archbishop Heath in his Controversy with 
Bishop Day says, “ Latin Service was appointed to 
be sung and had in choir, where only were Clerici, 
such as understood Latin.” (Bradford, i. 528.) 
But the term was used for the single attendant on 
the Celebrant; as Bradford says, at “his Domi- 
nus vobiscum,” the clerk answering in the name 
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of all, “ Et cum Spiritu tuo” and other responds. 
(ii. 334.) So Whitaker speaks of the clerks who 
make responses to the priest in behalf of the whole | 
congregation, ‘“‘whom they hire for a groat to stand | 
beside the priest at Mass.” (First Controv. Quest. v. 
ch. ix. p. 469.) “The Romanists say it is sufficient | 
if one only, whom they commonly call the Clerk, 
understand the prayers, who is to answer Amen 
in behalf of the whole congregation” (Quest. xi. | 
ch. xviii. p. 259.). Fulke argues that “ the word | 
Clerus, 1 St. Peter v., which we translate ‘ parish’ 
or ‘heritage,’ is confessed to comprehend in sig- 
nification all Christians,’ (Def. Eng. Transl., 
ch. vi. p. 275.) and Latimer inveighs against its 
appropriation by ecclesiastics (Serm. on Lord's 
rayer, Dedic. p. 314.). The word Clerks, to 
designate the assistants of the clergy, is still em- 
ployed in the Book of Common Prayer, so that at 
no time since the third century (see Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles., bk. i. c. v. § 7.) has the appellation 
been restricted to those in Holy Orders. The 
origin of the title will be found in my English 
Ordinal, its History, &c., ch. ii. pp. 17—19. 


Macxenziz Watcort, M.A. 


Thanks after the Gospel (2” S. iii. 38. 237.)—In 
the small church of St. Ethelburga, in Bishopsgate 
Street, is still preserved the custom of chaunting the 
above thanksgiving, after the reading of the Holy 
Gospel: as also the now almost obsolete form of 
doing reverence at each recurrence of the “ Glory 
be to the Father,” &c., during the service. 

Epwarp Y. Lowns. 


Not only in the mass of the B. Trinity, but in 
all masses in the Catholic Church, “ Laus tibi 
Christe” is answered by the acolyths after the 
Gospel. This practice dates from the eleventh 
century, before which the responses varied. In 
some places “ Amen” was answered, in others 
“Deo Gratias,” and in others “ Benedictus qui 
venit in nomine Domini.” F. CH. 


“ Pull Devil, Baker” (2™ §. iii. 228. 258.) | 
—The true origin of this expression to denote a 
violent contest is this. A certain baker in Lon- 
don had supplied a Smyrna trader with such bad 
biscuit, as to occasion sickness and death among 
the crew. On her. passage home from some port | 
in Italy, she was becalmed under the Isle of | 
Stromboli, and while thus stationary, they saw a 
figure like the wicked baker on the verge of the | 
burning crater, struggling hard with somebody. 

As the smoke from the mountain cleared off, the 
captain could make out the person of the baker | 
distinctly ; and was also able to discover that his | 
opponent was no less a personage than the devil | 
himself! The object of Satan was to pull the 
baker into the crater, while that of the baker was to 
drag the demon from it. At first the victims of 
the b 


aker’s knavery regarded the contest with de- 


light, he being in a fair way to receive his deserts ; 
but when he seemed to make a good fight of it, 
they forgot all their vindictive feelings, and in the 
true English spirit of fair play, cheered on the 
combatants, clapping their hands, and vociferating, 
“Pull devil, pull baker!” as each in his turn 
made a fair struggle for the mastery. The baker 
fought well, but in such a contest the result could 
not long be doubtful. When Satan found he had 
such a tough-un to deal with, he rallied a little 
more of his mettle, and soon dragged the poor 
baker over the edge of the crater, which boiled 
with rising fury to receive them. On returning 
to England they found that the man had died on 
the very day and hour when they saw the fatal 
plunge. 

This, Mr. Editor, is the true and authentic 
story: that about Old Booty, who so quietly ac- 
companied the devil to Stromboli, is fudged from 
it. ANon, 


Spinets (2™ S. iii. 111.) — Spinets may yet be 
found in old family mansions occasionally. I saw 
one not long since. It was the shape of a grand 
piano, but much smaller, and was valued as a cu- 
riosity. It answered the description given of that 
instrument in Rees’s Cyclopedia. P. 


Forge (2™ S. iii. 206.) — A young Cambridge 
friend, specially qualified to take a high honour 
in aquatics, informs me that he cannot suggest 
any meaning of the verb “to forge,” as used in 
boat-races, save that in use at sea. He therefore 
understands the word as signifying ‘“ to go for- 
ward, to advance ;” as when one ship gradually 
gains upon another, and is said to “ forge ahead.” 
In this sense of the verb “to forge,” I would de- 
rive it from one or other of the many Dutch and 
German words compounded with voor or vor 
(before); e.g., “ vorziehen” (to draw ahead), 
“voorgaen” and “vorgehen” (to go before). 
The last seems the most likely. Taking heed to 

ronounce the v like f, as usual in German, we 
lave vorgehen, forgehen — forge. Anon. 


Appearance of a Whale, §c. (2° S, iii. 246.) — 
There may be some humble Evelyn of the year 
1857 who will have noted an advertisement for a 
piece of ground some 40 feet by 60 feet “on which 
to exhibit a whale,” which appeared in The Times 


| about the end of the month of February ; if so, 


in March the same year “said party” will in all 
erage have also noted (see Household Words, 

arch 21) that the ground advertised for was 
found, and the whale exhibited, in the Mile End 
Road, London, till about March 14; making also 
another note on the 2lst day of the same month 
to the effect that “on this day — that as- 
sembly of Honourable Members called the Com- 
mons (of 1852) in Parliament assembled.” 

Let us hope that in a.p. 2057 no “ Turkish Spy” 
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of the present day will be found ignoring the ex- 
istence of Messrs. Cobden, Yeh, & Co., and seizing 
on the above coincidence in order to account for 
the “ mighty change,” as in the case cited by Dr. 
Doran. R. W. Hacxwoon. 


Naked Boy Court: Bleeding Heart Yard (2™ 8S. 
iii. 254.) —- The theory of your correspondent, 
E. G. R., concerning the origin of the names for 
these localities, is, I think, ingenious and not at all 
improbable, But I think he is mistaken with re- 

ard to the latter name for the dark red wallflower. 
the midland counties it is frequently called 
“Bleeding Heart,” and in Dorsetshire “ Bloody 
Warrior.” The Rev. W. Baines, in the glossary 
to his Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorsetshire 
dialect, gives this word, and in one of his poems 
enumerating the flowers in a cottage garden says, 
“ jilliflowers,” and “bloody wa'yors stained wi’ 
red,” thus pointing to a difference between the 
yellow and red variety. I have consulted Forby 
and find no mention made of any of the names re- 
ferred to by your correspondent. The autumnal 
crocus, or meadow saffron, does not grow to any 
extent in Norfolk. Essex is the county most 
celebrated for its growth. E. 8. W. 


Norwich. 


Meaning of “ Redchenister” in “ Domesday” 
(2™ S. ii. 353.) —On turning over the pages of 
Cowell's Interpreter, I came upon the following 
passage, which may assist Ma. Atrrep T. Lez to 
the elucidation he requires: 

“ Rodknights, alias Radknights, are certain servitours, 
which hold their land by serving their Lord on Horse- 
back. Bracton, li. 2. ca. 36. num. 6. saith of them, debet 
ae cum Domino suo de manerio in manerium, vel cum 

mini uxore, Fle, a lib. 3. cap. 14. § Continetus,” 

The edition of Cowell's useful work which I 
possess is that for 1607. It is copiously illustrated 
with MS. notes in the Italian hand peculiar to the 
period. T.C. 8. 


Filius Populi (2™ S. iii. 158.) — Lorp Brar- 
BROOKE's note reminds me of a passage in Tom — 
(“I hold he loves me but that calls me Tom ”) 


Heywood. In that pleasant poet's preface to his 
English Traveller, he says: 

“This tragi-comedy (being one reserved amongst 220 
in which I had either an entire hand, or at the least a 
main finger) coming accidentally to the press, and I 
having intelligence thereof, thought it not fit that it 
should pass as filius populi, a bastard, without a father to 
acknowledge it.” 

The last words seem to explain what was actu- 
ally meant by a filius populi, namely, not merely 
an illegitimate, but an unacknowledged child. The 
extract made by Lorp Braysrooxe from the 
Lawrence Waltham register appears to confirm 
this, where little Anne is entered as “ the daughter 


of Mary Cardless and of the people.” The ad- 
ditional information in brackets, which tells us of 
the mother swearing the child to that ungallant 
valentine, John Ford, proves that John had not 
a the paternity. Heywood’s play The 
English Traveller, has for its chief incident the 
marriage of a young girl, in the absence of her 
lover, to a kind-hearted old man. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s novel, Isabel, or the Young Wife and the Old 
Love, turns on a similar point ; and I can promise 
two or three remarkably agreeable evenings to 
any one who has leisure enough to read the two 
works above-named, and who cares to see how 
one subject is admirably, yet differently, treated 
by the old dramatist and the young novelist. 

J. Doran. 

Sir Thos. More’s House at Chelsea (2™'8.ii. 455.) 
— The following additional particulars on the 
above subject may perhaps interest some of your 
readers. 

An ancient manuscript I possess describes a 
capital messuage, as situate in Chelsey, alias Chel- 
sey-hith, in the county of Middlesex, commonly 
called by the name of “ The Great More House,” 
with an adjoining Banquetting-house, garden, and 
close of land (in which grew a row of barberry 
trees, along the garden wall, and also rose trees 
and other hearbes), in the tenure of Sir John 
Danvers, Knight. The manuscript referred to 
bears the date of 1617, and states the owners of 
the inheritance of the Great More House to have 
been, previous to and at that period, Firstly, 
John Paulett, second Marquis of Winchester ; 
secondly, Margaret Baroness Dacres ; thirdly, 
Henry Earl of Lincoln; and fourthly, Sir Arthur 
Gorge, knt. [translator of Zucan], from whence 
it may be reasonably inferred that the Great More 
House, before-named, was the identical “pore 
Howse at Chelc-hith.” Sir Thomas More alludes 
to it, in the Memorable Vindication addressed by 
him to King Henry VIIL., wherein the unfortunate 
chancellor, with his children and their families, 
dwelt, and where the learned Erasmus visited him. 

T. W. Jonzs. 

Nantwich. 


An Acoustic Query (2™ §S. ii. 410.) —In Crete 
the human voice may be heard at an immense 
distance. Homer alludes to it. In Blackwood I 
find : 

“M. Zallony, in his Voyage & Tl’ Archipel, says that 
some of the Greek islanders ‘ ont la voix font et animée ; 
et deux habitans, & une distance d’une demi-lieur, méme 
plus, peuvent tres fucilement s’entendre, et quelque-fois 
s’entretenir.’ 

“ Now a royal league is hard upon three miles, and a 
sea league two miles; and a halt, e¢ méme plus, would 
bring us near to two miles. It is said that an English 
farmer always called his son from a place two miles dis- 
tant, and the son always came.” — Vol. |. p. 426. 


THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 
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Ballad of Sir John le Spring (2™ S. iii. 254.) — | 


There has been no occasion to doubt that this was 
one of the effusions of Mr. Surtees, the historian 
of Durham since it was introduced in 1839 into 
the Memoir of that gentleman, by Mr. George 
Taylor, prefixed to the fourth volume of the County 
History. In the second edition of the same Me- 
moir, edited by the Rev. James Raine for the 
Surtees Society, 1852, 8vo., it will be found at 
p- 242.; Mr. Haine there stating : — 

“ Of this ballad I have various copies before me. I print, 
however, from that which appears to have received Mr. 
Surtees’s latest corrections.” 

Inquirers, therefore, should turn to this source 
for it, and not to the works of Mr. Cuthbert Sharp 
and Mr. Richardson, whose copies are more or 
less imperfect. Mr. Raine has carefully edited all 
the beautiful poetical fragments left by Mr. 
Surtees, of whom he remarks : 

“In his imitation of the old ballad style of by-gone 
days, he has had no equal in modern times; and the 
regret that he did not live to finish the History of the 
County, upon which he had so long been engaged, is in- 
creased when it is made known that after its completion 
it was his settled plan to compose what he often spoke of 
as his Bishopric Garland, to consist of a publication of 
ballads by his own pen, founded on the historical tradi- 
tions of the county.” — Preface, p. ix. 

Such a course was in some degree due to the 
sincerity of literary history, for so many as three 
of these compositions had been inserted by Sir 
Walter Scott in his Minstrelsy of the Scotish 
Border, as ancient ballads. These are: 1. “ The 
Death of Featherstonhaugh,” which was first in- 
troduced into Marmion; 2. “Lord Eurie;” 3. 
“Bartram’s Dirge:” and so was a fourth, from 
the same skilful hand, viz. “ Lord Derwentwater's 
Good Night,” in Hogg’s Jacobite Relics (vol. ii. 
p- 30.) But to whatever extent Surtees had im- 
— upon the credulity of Scott, who on his part 

ad mystified so many thousands, every doubt will 
be found satisfactorily cleared up by Mr. Raine, 
upon the certain evidence of Surtees’s autograph 
manuscripts. J.G 

Brickwork (2™ §. iii. 149. 199. 236.) — On this 
subject may I ask whether it is customary in any 
part of England to build walls, houses, &c. brick- 
on-edge? I have noticed some dozen specimens 
of such building in different parts of the country, 
the greater number in Hants. Such a method of 
laying the bricks struck me at first as being simply 
a builder’s “freak.” I should be glad to know 
whether it is so or not ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“ Exchequer” (2™ §. iii. 230.) —In Les Termes 
de la Ley is given the following exposition of this 
term : — 

“ Exchequer (Scaccarium) comes of the French word 

ier, id est, Abacus, which in one Signification is 
taken for a Counting-Table, or for the art or skill of 


Quanting, And from thence (as some think) the place or 
| Court of the Receipts and Accounts of the Revenues of the 
Crown is called the ~_ Others have otherwise 
derived the name, But the Exchequer is defined by 
Crompton, in his Jurisd. of Courts, fol. 105., to be a Court 
of Record wherein all causes touching the Revenues of 
the Crown are handled.” 


Sir Thomas Ridley, in his View of the Civill and 
Ecclesiasticall Law, 1676, treating of the honours 
that the exchequer giveth, writes as follows : 


“ Fifthly followed the Treasurer, who was Master of all 
the receipts and Treasure of the Prince, publick or private, 
and of all such officers as were underneath him: then the 
Prenotary, chief Notary or Scribe of the Court, who was 
called Primicerius. To this purpose note, that the an- 
cients for want of those more proper materials, which 
experience hath discovered to our times, were wont to 
write in waren Tables, as may be observed out of the 
Junior Plinie in an Epistle to Tacitus. Note also, that 
upon occasion given for inrolling of their names, who 
bare any office or dignity, the use was, to set the highest 
degrees in prima cerd, in the first place of the Table: from 
hence they were called Primicerii; and for this cause, the 
Law here calleth the chief notary Primicerium.” 


May not, therefore, the origin of the term exche- 
be derivable from the two Greek words Xiafw, 
to mark with the letter X, and, as it were, to cut 
cross-wise, thus denoting the Latin decem, or the 
Greek numerical value of 600; and xfpos, wax. 
Hence a waxen table, which by the art or skill of 
counting (being a series of X's marked upon it), 
presented to the eye a chequered appearance. 
CorNWALLIs. 
Notes on Regiments: Raw Troops (2™ S. 
passim.) — 
“ Some of the most brilliant actions, and some of the 
test victories, have been achieved and won by means 
of that daring impetuosity which hurries raw troops into 
the thickest of an enemy. A thousand instances might 
be adduced from ancient and modern history, to prove 
the correctness of this remark. It may perhaps be suffi- 
cient for our purpose to refer the curious reader to the 
bold and unexpected charge which was made against the 
French troops in Germany, by Elliot’s new-raised light 
horse. The laurels of Emsdorff are still the glory of the 
15th regiment of dragoons, and every man who has the 
honour of belonging to this distinguished corps looks 
back with a spirit of exalted emulation at the recorded 
valour of their raw and unexperienced predecessors.” — 
James's Military Dictionary. w.W 


Malta. 
Spitting (2™ S. iii. 244.) —So also the common 
practice of spitting on the first piece of money 


taken in a day, which may be seen in ~~ market- 
place. In Cambridgeshire, too, I have heard the 


hrase, “a piece of bread and spit on it,” used to 
imply that the bread had nothing upon it. I 
never could divine the derivation or exact mean- 
ing of the phrase, and shall be only too glad if 
some of the readers and correspondents of “ N. 
& Q.” will explain it for me. K. K 

St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Fastolf Family (2™ S. iii. 243, 244.) — Your 
correspondent E. S. TarLor mentions the remark- 
able difference in the bearings of the Norfolk and 
Suffolk families of the name of Fastolf, and re- 
quests information thereon. But is he sure that 
so great a difference really existed? Parkins 
says (Blomefield and Parkins’ Norfolk, vol. xi. 
p- 205.) :— 

“In the church of St. Margaret of Ipswich, about 200 
years past, were to be seen the arms of Fastolf of Suffolk ; 
quarterly, or and azure, on a bend, gules, three escallops 
argent. 


And eight lines below : 


“ The Norfolk family for distinction bore on their bend 
three crosslets or.” 

Mr. Tartor will find other notices of the Fas- 
tolf arms in vol. ii. p. 544., and vol. v. p. 390. of 
the same work. 

My interest in the matter arises from the fact 
that I find Thomas Fastolf, Bishop of St. David's, 
described in Wright's Heylyn as “ parson of Fe- 
kenham, Norfolk ;” from which I conclude that 
he was a member of that ancient family. I there- 
fore, like Mr. Taytor, would be glad of informa- 
tion on the subject of their arms or pedigree. 

W. K. R. Beprorp. 

Sutton Coldfield. 


Education of the Peasantry (2™ S. iii. 87. 278.) 
—JIn furtherance of the teaching of Vryan 
Ruscep I would suggest to Viator that a “ right- 
handed ” law must be adopted, and as far as pos- 
sible enforced. 

In the “city” of this metropolis a pedestrian 
rule is especially well adhered to, of passing all 
who are going in an opposite direction to one’s 
left; and yet the footways in some i are 
sometimes very much obstructed, and few (in 
London) will venture to walk on the carriage- 
ways. 

Although I believe it is only a custom of the 
citizens upheld by the convenience of a common 
understanding, I think it may have had another 
reason in its origin, it being the reverse (in Eng- 
land) of the rule kept in driving — those walking 
next the curbstones on either side of the street 
are going in the direction of the carriages, and 
London is so generally muddy (even when the 
scavengers have not left a margin of mud to lie in 
the gutters all day) that the less chance of being 
splashed is no small advantage. 

On London Bridge a new rule is carried out by 
the police, that heavy carts and teams of horses 
driven without reins, and therefore by men walk- 
ing, keep next to the curbstones each way to 
facilitate the crowded traffic of our free bridge, 
which it does, and also prevents the mud splash- 
ing on the foot passengers. 

Another reason of our rules being established is, 
that in the vicinity of city business but few ladies 


are to be found on foot, and one can give the wall 

now and then by another rule equally well under- 

stood. Suangs’ Mare. 
London. 


Particulars wanted respecting Hartlib. — (2™ 8. 
iii. 248.) — 

“ Hartlib’s letters to Worthington are transcribed by 
Baker in a volume of his MSS. which is now in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and forms Vol. VI. of the 
Baker MSS. there, and extend from page 193. to 262. in- 
clusive. From them some extracts were giyen in Ken- 
nett’s Register, pages 868—872. I have a transcript of 
the whole of these letters in the handwriting of Isaac 
Reed, and another made for Dr. Lort, both of whom ap- 
pear to have contemplated the publication of them. Dr. 
Lort observes, with great truth, that they give an excel- 
lent account of the state of learning at the time when 
they were written. Twenty-four to Hartlib from Wor- 
thington were published in Worthington’s Miscellanies, 
and serve to complete this useful and important body of 
correspondence. 

“ In the present publication, the whole of these mate- 
rials have been thrown into a consecutive chronological 
series, The MS. in the Harleian Collection forms the 
staple of the work, and the insertions from other MSS. 
and printed sources are indicated by marginal references. 

« The length of the present (first) volume has rendered 
it necessary to postpone the Editor’s notice of the Lives 
of Worthington, Hartlib, and Dury, which was intended to 
have been prefixed to it, until the publication of the con- 
cluding portion of the work.”— From The Diary and 
Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington, Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &c. &c. From the Baker MSS. in the British 
Museum and the Cambridge University Library, and 
other sources. Edited by James Crossley, Esq. Printed 
for the Chetham Society. 


Two volumes have been printed of this rich re- 
yer of the history of English literature, which 
should have much pleasure in sending to Dr. 
Rrupzavct for his perusal. In the fifth volume of 
Boyle’s Works will be found another series of 

Hartlib’s Letters, pp. 256—296. 
Brsuiotnecar. 

Writing with the Foot (2 §. iii. 226. 271.)—We 
have had an instance of foot-writing long since 
Roger Clarke of 1563. In 1806 was born Cesar 
Ducornet at Lille, who not only wrote excellently 
with his foot (which by the bye had only four 
toes), but even painted tolerably ; he died April 
27, 1856. This man had no hands, 

There was an instance of a similar kind at Cog- 
seshall in Essex. A man of the name of Carter 
was so thoroughly paralysed, that he had quite 
lost the use of his hands, and was obliged to lie in 
a recumbent position on his back. He partl 
supported himself by his beautiful drawings, Which 
he did with his mouth. He could copy an old 
woodcut or plate, so that you might almost take 
it for the original. He drew the title-page to 
Albert Durer’s small Passion; which was cut on 
wood and printed, and was singularly accurate. 
I have myself seen him at his work. J.C. J. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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us and Eurydice” (2™ §. iii. 250.) —I 
eard an old gentleman, more than forty 
varia- 
ORGAN. 


often 
years ago, sing this ditty; but with sundr 
tions from the words given by A. De 
He always sung it as follows : — 
“ Old Orpheus tickled his harp so well, 
That he played his Eurydice out of hell, 
With a crinkum, crankum, cree! 
But if she was honest as she was fair, 
Why how the dickens came she to be there? 
With a crinkum, crankum, cree! 
“ O she, it is said, was a terrible scold, 
And therefore the devil he took her in hold, 
With a crinkum, crankum, cree! 
But lest she should poison all hell with her tongue, 
He was glad to get rid of her for an old song; 
With a crinkum, crankum, cree!” 

The gentleman, when I heard him sing this 
song, above forty years ago, was about seventy, 
and must have Baar it in his childhood in his 
native county of Cheshire ; for he had been from 
his youth out of England, and could not have 
picked it up after his return to it. F, C. H. 


Major André and Saint-André, the Surgeon 
(2 S. iii. 11.) — A Querist (I need not mention 
the name) asks whether Major André was a de- 
scendant or a member of the family of the Swiss 
surgeon, Saint-André, so notorious for his share in 
the rabbit imposture in 1726. May I venture in 
return to ask the Querist whether Sir John Paul 
is of the same family as Sir Horace St. Panl? 
Whether Sir Hudson Lowe is a descendant of 
Miss Saintlowe, the celebrated dancer ? and whe- 
ther Mr. John, the respectable baker in Lambeth, 
is “a member of the family” of the Lord St. 
Johns ? which latter is the more probable, as we 
know that the St. Johns were Lords of the Manor 
of Battersea, which is the next parish to Lambeth ! 
But, seriously, does not such an instance as this 
justify the expression of a wish that correspon- 
dents would be a little more chary of the space, 
and a little more attentive to the real object and 
utility of “N. & Q.,” than to encumber it with 
such thoughtless questions. C. 


“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum” (2™ 8. ii. 210.) — 
This was a law made by Solon. See Plutarch’s 
Life of Solon. 1 quote from Langhorne’s trans- 
lation : — 

“ That law of Solon is also justly commended which 
forbids men to speak ill of the dead. For piety requires 
us to consider the deceased as sacred ; justice also calls 
upon us to spare those who are not in 4 and good 
policy to prevent the perpetuating of hatred.” 

I have heard it suggested, that this adage would 
run better “ De mortuis nil nisi verum.” 

Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Arminestall Countenance (2™ S. iii. 70.) — May 
not this be a misprint? My edition of Za Mort 


d’ Arthur (a modern one) reads thus: “For by 

my arm, in stern countenance,” &c. This at least 

makes sense. . Smita. 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Percrvat's Apotooy ron rar Apostotrc Sucerssion THe Caunca or 


Cavnen Hisrony. Vol. II. Folio Edition. 


Wanted by Rev. W. Fraser, Alton Vicarage, Cheadle, Staffordshire. 


The Drama of Wareas now Derr. 
Wanted by Join Nurse Chadwick, King's Lynn, Norfolk. 


Fas, By R. A. Smith. Imp. §vo. Edinburgh, 
d. A 

Taearre. Edited by Thos. Dibdin. 24mo. London: 
Whittingham & Arliss. me Vol. 

Rexiqvia Antiqua. y Wright & Halliwell. London: Picker- 
ing. 1829. No. 2. 


Wanted by James Barclay Murdoch, 195. Batto Street, Glasgow. 


Peacy Socrery Ponurcations. Nos. 1.4. 6, 7, 8.11. 14. 17. 22. 28, 62. 
Dramatic Wonas. Ed. Pickering, Vol. IIL. 


Wanted by J. Knight, Jun., Chapel Allerton, near Leeds. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


In consequence of the number of Rerirrs ro Mrvor 
Sor insertion we have been compelled to omit our usual x Booxs 
and many interesting articles, Popiana, Inedited Letters of Smollett, &c. 


“N. & Q” of the Bist January last, p. 


F.8. From 18s. 


W. W. (Malta.) A new vol. f is in ‘paration. The 
three documents will be very acceptable ’ sie 


Joux Bopmasn, who asks the Ompax, is referred to 
our Ist 8. xii. 305. 375. 


Feu Srop fad the comparison between 
in Shakspeare’s Henry V. Act. 1V. Sc. 7 

Vaniov ar Hanay will find many wttie on the Flemish Colony in 
Wales in the 4th and 6th Volumes of our \st Series. 


C. W.B. The arms Argent, ona chevron between three bucks’ heads 
cahoshed, sable,as many broom sprigs, or, were granted in 1730 to James 
Whorw wed, Windsor Herald. 


J.F.H. The arms are »bably those o, te of Leyton, 
at the Visitation of \633. We find no family of Hunnarde of Norfolk 


O. Cromwart. No such arms are rei No bendlets are fut in 
the position given 
E. W. The Latin Bible of Tremellius and Junius, 1585, is ra 
Gwillam's Heraldry of 1610 is not so useful os that of 17 7M, « A 
6th edition. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy o/ 1628 is the 3rd edition, 
not rare. 


A.C.C. §&. Keble was not the author, but simply the pabtaher of the 
Preparation. A new ertition, edited by the W. Fraser, 
B.C.L., was published in 1855, who has been we 9 seful i in discovering 
its authorship. See“ N. & Q.,” Ist S. x. 46. 234. 456, 472. 5 xii. 295. 5 

8. i. 289. The last number of The British Critic (No. 68.) was pub- 
lished Oct. 1. 1843, which completed vol. xxxiv. 


Norsa. The three words are Saxon: Bury, a house or castle ; 
a wcod producing fodder for cattle ; and Stow, a place. 


Hexry M.F. Some oucant of Joe Miller will be found in the Gentle- 
jam a » Vol. xci. pt. i. pp. 2. 98, 124. 321. 323. See the preceding 
votume 


, Ennata.— 2nd &. iil, 244. col. . lines 2, 3, end 4. from bottom, for 
rmouth read“ Stormon: p. 245. co! 1. 2., for* * Kinchi 
Kinclune,” and 1. 17. ~ and barony.” 


“Nores ano Qcvenins” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mownraty Pants. The subscription for Stamero Cortes for 
Months forwarded direct the Publishers (including the Hal/- 
yearly Ixoex) is is. 4d, which may be id by Post Office Order in 
Savour Bett ano Dacpy, 186. Fieer E.C.; to whom 
also all MUNICATIONS For THE Evrron should be addressed. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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By adopting this plan, greater facilities would 
be afforded to the public, and the wear and tear 
of the original registers would be saved. It would 
also, I think, accomplish all the objects advocated 
by your correspondents who have written on the 
subject, and even dispense with the necessity of 
printing the registers ; but as this is a point rather 
strongly advocated by some, allow me to say a few 
words respecting it. The certified copies of the 
registers of births, deaths, and marriages in Eng- 
land and Wales from June 30, 1837, to July 1, 
1857, deposited in the General Register Office, 
will form about 6876 folio volumes of the largest 
size, and the Indexes thereto, 1128 more volumes 
of the same size, making a total of 8004 large folio 
volumes in only twenty years. I think this will be 
sufficient to convince anyone of the inexpediency 
of printing the registers and indexes for 300 years, 
and providing fifty-two large offices (for I suppose 
one office at least would be required in each 
county) and salaried clerks out of the public 
funds; for the fees for searches and certificates 
would be totally inadequate for the support of a 
number of local offices, although they might suf- 
fice for one central office. Besides, I consider 
that the facilities afforded by the Post Office and 
the railways so great as to render it almost, if not 

uite, as inexpensive generally to procure a cer- 
tificate from London, as it would be from the 
county town.* There are agents now in London 
who will procure a certificate from Somerset 
House on payment of a small sum (2s. to 4s.) in 
addition to the legal fees (1s. for searching, and 
2s. 6d. the certificate) and the postages. 

It now only remains to be decided whether 
these public registers shall be allowed to continue 
scattered all over the country, inaccessible to the 
public, and liable to be falsified, lost, stolen, burnt, 
or otherwise destroyed; or whether they shall be 
all collected and secured in a central office, and 
rendered easily accessible to the present and future 
generations. W.H. W. T. 


LONDON’S LOYALTY. 
“A NEW BALLAD OF LONDON’S LOYALTY. 
To a pleasant new Tune, call’d ‘ Burton-Hall.’ 


“ Rouze up Great Monarch of this potent land, 
Least Traytors once more get the upper hand ; 
The Reble Rout their former Tenents own, 
And Treason, worse than Plagues, Infects the Town: 
The sneaking Mayor, and his two pyning Shrives; 
Who for their honesty no better are then Thives, 


page 10. of their Report (1833) state their preference for 
a metropolitan office, “ because the metropolis is now so 
easily and universally accessible,” and “ because searches 
might be more promptly and economically made.” The 
— of the witnesses on this point was to the same 
effect. 


Fall from their Soveraigns side, to court the Mobile, 
Oh! London, London, where’s thy Loyalty? 


“ First, Yorkshire Patience twirles his Copper Chain, 
And hopes to see a Common-wealth again, 
The sneaking Fool, of breaking is afraid, 
Dares not change sides, for fear he loose his Trade ; 
Then Loyal Slingsby does their Fate Devine, 
He that Abjur’d the King, and all his Sacred Line, 
And is suppos’d his Fathers’ Murderer to be, 
Oh! Bethel, Bethel, where’s thy Loyalty ? 


“ A most notorious Villain late was caught, 
And after to the Barr of Justice brought ; 
But Slingsby packt a Jury of his own, 
Of worser Rogues than e’re made Gallows groan, 
Then Dugdale’s Evidence was soon decry’d, 
That was so just and honest, when Old Stafford dy’d: 
A Witness good, he is not now believ’d to be, 
Oh! Justice, Justice, where’s thy equity ? 
“ Now Clayton, murmers Treason; unprovoak’t 
He sup’t the King, and after wish’t him choak’t. 
He longs for Danby’s Lofty place of State, 
And Rebble turns because he can’t be Great ; 
His sawcy Pride aspires to High Renown, 
Leather Breeches are forgot, in which he trudg’d to 


‘own; 
= but the Treasury can please the scribling 
Jlown. 
Oh! Robin, Robin, where’s thy modesty ? 
“ Heaven Bless Fair England, and it’s Monarch here, 
In Scotland, Bless your High Commissioner ; 
Let Perken his ungracious error see, 
And Tony scape no more the Triple Tree: 
Then Peace and plenty shall our joyes restore, 
Villany and Faction shall oppress the Town no more: 
But every Loyal Subject then shall happy be, 
Nor need we care for London’s Loyalty.” 


The preceding poem, which is not included in 
the Poems on Affairs of State, forms No. 3. of the 
Collection of Proclamations, &c. presented to the 
Chetham Library, Manchester, by James O. Halli- 
well, Esq., F.R.S. CHETHAM. 


POPIANA, 


Pope and Theobald. —1 do not remember to 
have seen the following verses, in which the merits 
of Pope and Theobald are so nicely discriminated, 
referred to by any of the writers on the subject of 
the controversy in which they were engaged, I 
found the lines in A New Miscellany, 8vo., London, 
printed for A, Moore, 1730. I suspect a misprint 
in the last line but one, and that we should read 
“show” instead of “ share.” 


“ On the Controversy between Mr. Pope and Mr. Theobalds, 
1729. 


“ In Pope’s melodious Verse the Graces smile ; 
In Theobalds’ is display’d sagacious Toil ; 
The Critick’s Ivy crowns his subtle Brow, 
While in Pope’s Numbers, Wit and Musick flow. 
These Bards, to Fortune will’d, were mortal Foes, 
And all Parnassus in their Quarrel rose: 
This the dire Cause of their contending Rage, 


Who best could blanch dark Shakespear’s blotted Page. 
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